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CHAPTER XVI. 


‘I must write to Catherine at once,’ said Mrs. Chilcott, who was 
ever ready to condole with her relatives on their misfortunes, 
though she was invariably dumb concerning their successes. 

She mistook the eagerness with which she proceeded to indite 
a letter to Catherine for the haste of charity; and though it 
was impossible not to be shocked at the double disaster which 
had befallen the house of Adelstane, yet Mrs. Chilcott—who 
had always been jealous of the promotion by marriage into that 
house of her humble niece Catherine—was not destitute of that 
secret sense of triumph in another’s trouble which is perhaps 
among the most evil of all sensations to which poor human nature 
is prone, 

She was, besides, just sufficiently pious to feel convinced that 
other people’s trials were always sent for the best by a discerning 
Providence. 

‘What could Catherine expect, letting a country hoyden go 
alone to that fast worldly woman’s house, with no one to look 
after her?’ she said to her daughter. 

“There was Roper,’ said Clara, whose eyes were swollen with 
honest grief for the untimely death of Sir Cecil Adelstane, and for 
the unaccountable disappearance of her cousin Philippa. 

‘Roper, a half-witted drudge whom Catherine chose to pick 
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out of my own laundry for her daughter’s nurse,’ said Mrs. Chilcott, 
sarcastically. 

‘She is a very honest, good steady woman, mamma.” 

‘I am perfectly aware what Roper is like,’ said Mrs. Chilcott 
sharply, ‘and a more unsuitable, ignorant maid for Philippa could 
not have been found.’ 

‘Where do you think poor Philippa can be?’ said Clara in 
awe-struck tones. 

‘Who can tell? Either she has eloped with a footman or 
chauffeur—going about in Lord Kentisbury’s motor, indeed, at her 
age !|—or else, roaming alone in the streets of London before break- 
fast, as it appears she was permitted to do, she has been robbed 
and murdered.’ 

‘Oh, mamma!’ screamed Clara, and she lost every vestige of 
colour. ‘Do not say so—poor little Philippa, and oh, poor—poor 
Catherine ! ’ 

A tear rolled down Clara’s large face ; for though she was not a 
very intelligent person, she had a heart, and was sincere and even 
kind in her way. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Clara. For my part I am not going to pretend 
to be fond of a girl who was deliberately kept away from her own 
relations, and taught to look down on them,’ said Mrs. Chilcott 
angrily. ‘I am quite as shocked and sorry as you can possibly 
be ; more so, for I am able to realise her fate a great deal better than 
you can, who know nothing whatever of the wickedness of the 
world ; but I am not going to pretend to be surprised. I always 
knew that no good could possibly come of the absurd way Catherine 
was bringing her up. The pride that apes humility indeed! Living 
in a labourer’s cottage when everyone knew she must inherit the 
Abbey. Though it would have been hard to find anyone more 
unsuited for such a position.’ 

“Mamma, if poor Philippa is never found, who will it all go to?’ 
said Clara solemnly. 

* After a certain lapse of time, to a distant cousin,’ said Mrs. 
Chilcott, who knew no more of the matter than her daughter, 
but who would have invented a dozen answers rather than 
admit ignorance on any conceivable subject. ‘When one thinks 
how terribly poor Sir Cecil would have felt all this horrible 
publicity and scandal, and these dreadful newspaper advertise- 
ments, one almost feels his removal from ‘ all like a special 
Providence,’ 
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Clara, who had not hitherto regarded Sir Cecil’s fatal accident 
in this light, mournfully accepted her mother’s view in good 
faith. 

‘It is well, indeed, that he should be spared it all,’ she said, 
wiping her eyes. 

‘There is one thing I insist on,’ said Mrs. Chilcott, ‘and that 
is, that you go at once and fetch Lily home. She was entrusted to 
(Catherine, and Catherine has chosen to leave her. I won’t have 
her left with Aunt Dulcinea, half crazy as she has always been, and 
totally unsuited to look after herself or anyone else. I should 
hope even George will acknowledge now that Catherine has proved 
herself sufficiently unfit to have charge of a child.’ 

Clara was nothing loth to undertake the task of fetching her 
niece home. She was sincerely attached to Lily, and very sore at 
her brother’s ingratitude for her own praiseworthy efforts to under- 
take his daughter’s education. 

‘Of course she is an unusually naughty child,’ thought poor 
Clara ; ‘ but I make every excuse for her when I recollect what a 
faulty disposition she must have inherited, as mamma truly says, 
from poor Delia. Sometimes she behaves like a demon, and George 
gives one no credit for putting up with it. But I try to remember 
he is a widower, and make allowance for his weakness.’ 

She told her mother of her fears that it would not be easy to 
bring Lily away from Shepherd’s Rest against her will ; since the 
child’s innate wickedness made it probable that she would not wish 
to return to her lawful guardians. 

‘And it will hurt Aunt Dulcinea’s feelings, I know, when I 
explain to her, as I must,’ said the conscientious Clara, ‘ that I do 
not think her at all a fit person to have charge of Lily.’ 

‘I never mind what I say to people for their good, and why 
should you ?’ said Mrs. Chilcott sternly. ‘A little plain speaking 
will do Aunt Dulcinea no harm, and she only keeps away from me 
because she is afraid of getting it.’ 

On the afternoon following this conversation, Miss Clara ordered 
the victoria, and drove up to Shepherd’s Rest. 

The coachman would have grumbled indignantly at any other 
time, upon receiving the order to take his horses up the steep and 
narrow lane which led to the cottage ; for it was the family custom 
to leave the carriage in the road below, and climb the hill on foot ; 
but just now local curiosity and sympathy were stimulated to a 

degrees which made every opportunity for obtaining news of the 
10—2 
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missing heiress welcome, and he carried out his instructions with 
alacrity. 

‘It is Aunt Clara, I told you so,’ said Lily; and she turned 
white, clutching old Miss Dulcinea’s soft hand with frail nervous 
fingers. ‘She has come to fetch me.’ 

‘Bless the child, don’t look like that,’ said Miss Dulcinea, 
frightened. ‘I won’t let you go. There, my dear, I promise!’ 

‘Oh, you will, you will,’ wailed Lily, who had small faith in 
Miss Dulcinea’s strength of mind. 

*T will not,’ said the old lady stoutly. ‘I should hope I know 
how to face Clara by this time.’ 

‘Then say you don’t know where I am, and I will hide,’ said 
Lily, and she flew like an arrow from a bow, from the house-place 
where they were sitting, through the dairy and into the farm- 
yard. 

‘ Lily, Lily, my child, come back! Let there be no more hiding,’ 
cried Miss Dulcinea, calling after her in terror. ‘Oh, Sally, run, 
run after her. Don’t let her out of your sight. I am so nervous 
now, I can’t bear to lose sight of anyone for a moment,’ she cried 
to the little maid, who was busy skimming the cream, and who 
willingly left her work and ran in pursuit of the truant. 

Clara did not go through the formality of knocking at the 
humble door of Catherine’s cottage ; for she measured her politeness 
by the size of her neighbours’ houses, and was accustomed to 
intrude upon the privacy of the villagers without hesitation or 
apology. 

‘Here you are, Aunt Dulcinea,’ she said, ‘I have brought the 
carriage—Bonner was very good about it, though he must have 
been annoyed at bringing his horses up that dreadful road ; but I 
ordered the old victoria, so that the sides getting scratched wouldn’t 
matter so much, and I have come to take Lily home.’ 

‘But I have promised not to let her go, Clara,’ said poor Miss 
Dulcinea nervously. ‘The child wishes to stay here where her 
father placed her, you know.’ 

‘George placed her in Catherine’s care, and, as mamma says, & 
terrible lesson has he had, to show him the unsuitability of Cathe- 
rine for such a trust,’ said Clara solemnly. ‘ But he would never 
have sent her to stay with you, Aunt Dulcinea. That is quite a 
different thing. Catherine is not, as mamma says, a practical 

rson, but she has, of course, a certain position as the widow of 
Sir Philip Adelstane, though she has foolishly never even tried to 
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live up to it. But itis a very different thing from leaving Lily with 
ou.’ 

‘Am I not her grandfather’s own sister,’ cried Miss Dulcinea 

indignantly ; ‘ her own aunt ?’ 

* You are her great-aunt, of course. Nobody ever denied that. 
But it is I who am her aunt, and mamma said I was to fetch her.’ 

‘Has George written ?’ 

‘How could George write? He is searching for Philippa day 
and night. But of course he would not wish Lily to remain now 
that Catherine has gone. And I must say, though I make every 
excuse for the dreadful state poor Catherine must be in—and we 
all pity her, I am sure, from the bottom of our hearts—yet she 
ought to have brought Lily home when she went to London. It 
is not as if our house wasn’t on the way to the station, for it is. 
And I am determined to take Lily, Aunt Dulcinea, so please say 
no more about it.’ 

‘And I am equally determined no one shall take her without 
authority from George,’ cried Miss Dulcinea indignantly ; ‘ I wonder 
you can want to take her away, Clara, I do indeed, when you know 
how well she is, and how happily she is occupied. Look at the 
drawing she was doing when you interrupted us. I declare it is 
the funniest thing that was ever seen, and as like me as two peas, 
as I can see for myself, for that is just the way my cap falls to one 
side when I drop off into a nap.’ 

‘Caricaturing is a very bad habit,’ said Clara sharply. 

‘Well, and so it may be, but I don’t see why you should call it 
a caricature, for it is just a very excellent likeness,’ said honest Miss 
Dulcinea simply. ‘She takes after her poor mother, and draws 
everything she sees. I believe the child is a genius!’ 

Clara was indignant, as persons of her calibre in all ages have 
ever been, at the mere supposition that a contemporary of their 
own could be a genius. 

‘I never heard such rubbish, Aunt Dulcinea. You needn’t 
think to put me off by showing me Lily’s drawings. As if I had 
not seen them often enough, and punished her too for spoiling the 
edges of her copybooks. Please send for her at once. Surely you 
can see that I mean what I say.’ 

‘Do you think I am one to give up a little thing who clings to us, 
at half a word from my own niece ? You can just go home by your- 
self, Clara, and that’s all about it.’ And Miss Dulcinea sat down with 
her hand to her heart, and a very bright colour in her soft old cheeks, 
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‘I do not think you can be serious, Aunt Dulcinea,’ said Clara, 

‘when I tell you I have brought the carriage all the way up here 
for no other purpose than to take Lily back. Bonner had actually 
to drive into that rough paddock to turn round.’ 

‘It does not matter. The hay was cut long ago,’ said Miss 
Dulcinea defiantly. 

‘Does not matter!’ said Clara, hardly able to believe her ears, 
‘When you know we never bring the carriage up here? I cannot 
think you know half you are saying, Aunt Dulcinea. And if you 
will excuse me, I shall not waste time arguing with you any more. 
I shall call Lily for myself.’ 

‘Clara, I cannot give you authority to run over Catherine’s 
house, and I am sure she would not like it,’ said Miss Dulcinea, 
trembling with apprehension. 

‘I am quite as nearly related to Catherine as you are. It would 
be hard, indeed, if relations could not go in and out of each other's 
houses without ceremony. And I have mamma’s authority, which 
is much more than yours could ever be,’ said Clara importantly. 

But in vain did she call, and in vain did she question the over- 
grown Johnny Roper, or the rosy-faced maiden, whom she dis- 
covered, to her great indignation, giggling together in the farm- 
yard. 

‘There is no order, no discipline, on Catherine’s estate, small 
as it is,’ sighed Clara, and she grew hot and tired searching the 
farm premises and beyond them. Her loud voice echoed through 
the rafters of stable and barn, and reached the darkest recesses of 
the little wood ; until Bonner sent a pointed message to inquire if 
he were to keep the horses standing any longer, or to put them up. 

‘It is you who are backing up Lily, or she would not have dared 
to behave so,’ said Clara, when at length she retired baffled from 
the quest. ‘I shail tell mamma, Aunt Dulcinea, and she will know 
what todo. You need not think she will give in.’ 

Miss Dulcinea did not know whether to laugh or to cry. She 
watched the insulted Clara drive away, and when she was quite 
out of sight, ventured to the north door of the dairy, and uttered a 
timid call or two upon her own account. 

‘Here I am, auntie,’ said Lily, and she slid down the great oak 
at the back of the cottage with a suddenness which caused Miss 
Duicinea to scream aloud. ‘I thought of King Charles, you know, 
and climbed up in a minute, and Sally ran just underneath me to 
the farmyard. It was so funny !’ 
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‘Promise me never to do so again. You might have broken 
your neck, my darling. And oh, what a scene poor Lydia will 
make! Oh dear, oh dear, that there should be so much trouble 
and unpleasantness in this world on such a beautiful evening as 
this!’ said poor Miss Dulcinea, bursting into tears. 

‘Was Aunt Clara so very horrid ?’ said Lily, putting her arms 
round the old lady’s neck protectingly. ‘ Never mind, auntie, all 
you have to do now is to write a telegram to papa, and ask him to 
say I may stop with you till Cousin Catherine comes home.’ 

‘The sense of the child !’ said poor Miss Dulcinea ; ‘ why didn’t 
I think of it before ?’ and she sat down and wrote out with trem- 
bling fingers a message to her nephew, and desired Johnny Roper 
to convey it to the post office immediately. 


The single clue supplied by the policeman at the corner of 
Belgrave Square had multiplied into a thousand others, bewildering 
by very reason of their number and variety, before the day fixed 
for the funeral of Sir Cecil Adelstane, which was the fifth after 
Philippa’s disappearance. 

It would seem that tall schoolgirls, in blue serge dresses and 
black straw hats, abounded in every quarter of London and the 
suburbs ; and that they all answered minutely to the description 
of Philippa, and had been observed at one hour or another of that 
fateful Saturday, travelling by rail or by road in every possible 
direction. 

Paragraphs with sensational headings—‘ Abduction of an 
Heiress,’ ‘ Mysterious Disappearance of Sir Cecil Adelstane’s Niece 
on the Day of his Death,’ ‘Supposed Elopement of the greatest 
Heiress in England ’°—appeared in the daily papers, after the 
insertion of the advertisements and the offers of large rewards for 
any information leading to her discovery. Explanations of similar 
mysterious disappearances of young girls were recalled, and related 
at length in the newspapers, and David Moore spent the most 
anxious days and nights of his life in the Ralts’ automobile, following 
up every suggestion with the energy of despair, and interviewing 
hundreds of persons who were anxious to obtain any portion of 
the proposed rewards, though they had nothing to offer in exchange. 

Catherine became but the ghost of herself in those five days. 
The look in her great eyes, wild with misery, and unnaturally bright 
with sleeplessness, haunted David’s thoughts, and drove him to 
make incredible exertions, but all to no purpose, 
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He refused to leave London to attend the funeral at Welwysbere, 
and no one proposed that Catherine should do so. Her days and 
nights were possessed with the thought of her child, and she showed 
not the slightest interest in the information that Sir Cecil had 
appointed her executrix of his will and trustee of Philippa’s in. 
heritance, jointly with George Chilcott. All the necessary business 
was left to George, who was surprised and touched by this mark 
of the esteem in which poor Sir Cecil had held him, and who was 
perforce obliged to leave the search for the missing heiress to others, 
while he attended first the inquest and then the funeral of his friend 
and neighbour, and listened to the explanations of Mr. Ash. 

The yacht was left to Augusta, but the Abbey was not, as she 
expected, to be hers for life, but was willed direct to Philippa, to 
be maintained or let, until her coming of age or marriage, according 
to the discretion of the trustees ; while the Adelstane jewels, and 
every farthing Sir Cecil possessed outside his marriage settlements, 
went with the estate. 

Augusta in the midst of her grief, and the shock of seeing her- 
self for the first time in widow’s weeds, found time to be astonished 
and offended at the provisions of her late husband’s testament. 

“Of course I bought the house in Belgrave Square, and my 
river bungalow with my own money ; and my own diamonds are 
finer than anything the Adelstanes ever owned, though they may 
not be so old,’ she said to Lady Grace ; ‘ but really one might say 
I owe nothing to poor Cecil, at this rate, except the yacht, which, 
of course, I shall sell. How can a woman go yachting by herself ? 
And if she took anyone with her there would only be a talk. But 
I did think I should have had the Abbey for my life.’ 

‘Perhaps it was not in his power.’ 

‘That is all nonsense. I am sure it must have been.’ 

‘You know you always hated the place, Augusta.’ 

‘I shall hate it more than ever, now that it is left away from 
me so oddly,’ said Augusta, weeping. ‘Oh, Grace, how little did 
we think when we left this house only a few weeks ago—you and 

me—that when we came back I should be—a widow !’ 

‘Poor Augusta !’ 

‘Just fancy, Grace, if only poor Cecil had come up to town 
with us instead of bothering himself over this stupid business with 
the agent, he would have been alive now.’ 

With such reflections, oft repeated, did Augusta beguile the 
hours that elapsed between the funeral, and reading of her late 
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husband’s will, and her departure from the Abbey, and her bosom 
friend found her trite ejaculations excessively wearisome, as she 
sat patiently by the side of Lady Adelstane’s couch, in her carefully 
darkened boudoir. 

‘I suppose I look too dreadful,’ wailed Augusta. ‘I can’t 
sleep at night; thinking what has become of Philippa, and now 
this dreadful blow! I feel all this trouble must have made its 
mark on me, and I hardly dare look at my own face in the glass, 
feeling as I do!’ 

‘Black is very becoming to you,’ said Lady Grace ; ‘ but, of 
course, crying is not becoming to anyone. If I were you I should 
try not to cry any more. What good does it do ?’ 

‘That is what Blanche says. She is so unsympathetic,’ sobbed 
Augusta resentfully. ‘Yet if I show the slightest interest in any- 
thing practical, she is ready to hint that I never cared for poor Cecil 
at all. One’s relatives are very poor comfort in time of trouble, 
I must say.’ 

‘They are very poor comfort at any time, so far as I have ever 
been able to make out,’ said Lady Grace. ‘Try not to talk about 
it, Gussie, and you will grow calmer.’ 

But Augusta had no idea of growing calmer until the first days 
of mourning should be over, and gave full vent to her emotions 
upon every opporunity. 

‘How her ladyship du take on,’ said the west-country servants 
admiringly. But Pilkington contented himself with a dark re- 
minder that shallow water made most noise. 


George Chilcott proposed to escort Augusta back to town on 
the morning after the funeral ; when, as Philippa’s trustee, he felt 
doubly bound to devote himself to the search. He had replied to 
Miss Dulcinea’s telegram with a peremptory request that she should 
keep Lily at Shepherd’s Rest, and as he wrote a line to the same 
effect to Clara, the effort to reclaim the child had been abandoned 
by his mother and sister, and George did not, in the midst of his 
new cares, give much thought to his little daughter, of whose 
happiness he felt assured, and whom he had not time to visit. 

But as he stood upon the platform at Ilverton, watching the 


’, arrival of the Welwysbere carriage, and the almost reverential 
. Teception of the new-made widow, whose face was hidden by an 


Opaque crape veil, and who leant the weight of her affliction heavily 
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Blanche Ralt and Grace Trumoin—George was startled by a sudden 
timid touch upon his arm. 

There stood little Lily, looking up at him with great frightened 
eyes, though a furtive smile hovered about her face, which was 
something plumper and rosier than when he had seen it last. 

‘Why, my little Lily!’ he said, surprised and startled at this 
unexpected apparition. He lifted her from the ground to brush 
her forehead with his moustache. ‘Has Aunt Dulcinea brought 
you down to see your dad off? That is very good of her.’ 

‘Don’t be angry, papa,’ faltered Lily. 

‘You came alone?’ George looked vexed and a worried 
pucker rose between his brows. ‘That was not right, Lily.’ 

‘No, no, Sally came. I go for walks with Sally,’ and she 
indicated a cheerful ruddy countenance in the background of 
Augusta’s solemn train of black-clad retainers. ‘Aunt Dulcinea 
said I might come—she did not like to intrude——’ said Lily, in 
an awe-struck whisper, with another quick glance towards the 
black-clad group. ‘ But she said no one would mind me, as I am so 
little. She did not know why I wanted so much to come.’ 

‘Not to see me?’ said George, relieved of his fears lest Lily 
should have lapsed into evil ways under the feeble rule of poor 
Miss Dulcinea. 

‘I wanted to see you, daddy,’ said Lily, with the coaxing accent 
which Clara deprecated, and she laid her face against the big hand. 
Then she looked up imploringly and cried: ‘Oh, daddy, take me 
with you!’ 

‘Why, I thought you wanted so much to stay at Shepherd’s 
Rest ? Wasn’t that what you wanted ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I like being there,’ said Lily almost feverishly. 
‘ But it’s not that, it’s not that! Oh, daddy, daddy, I want to go 
to Cousin Catherine.’ 

‘My dear,’ said George gently, ‘don’t you know Cousin Cathe- 
rine is in very great trouble now? She couldn’t think of you or of 
anything else.’ 

‘I know, I know, but I don’t want her to think of me. I want 
to comfort her,’ said Lily, clasping her little thin hands with a 
gesture so like Delia’s, that George almost started. ‘I daresay you 
think it would be impossible, a little girl like me; but, oh, you 
don’t know how Cousin Catherine cried at night when Philippa 
went to London, and she said it comforted her then to have me 
with her, and I am sure it would comfort her again now. Qh, do 
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take me, I could comfort her at night,’’said the child almost 
passionately, ‘and everyone says it will kill her if Philippa is never 
found any more.’ 

George Chilcott pulled his moustache irresolutely. His heart 
inclined him to take Lily to London. 

‘If I thought it would comfort Catherine,’ he said, and looked 
appealingly at Lady Grace and Mrs. Ralt, who had greeted him in 
silence, and now stood looking down at the little anxious questioner, 
too much absorbed in her request to have even noted their proxi- 
mity. ‘But I couldn’t take you in any case to-day, there would 
have to be all sorts of arrangements made. I'll think about it, 
Lily, and perhaps send for you later.’ 

‘But there need be no arrangements, for I have made them all,’ 
said the little creature, trembling with hope. She was holding a 
tightly packed brown-paper parcel under her left arm, which she 
now produced and exhibited. ‘I have brought my nightgown and 
my toothbrush, and a pair of shoes and three clean pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in case you should say yes. And I have my Sunday 
frock on. I am all ready for London, papa, I am indeed !’ 

‘Poor little thing !’ said Lady Grace. 

‘Such forethought ought to be rewarded,’ said Mrs. Ralt, her 
hearty tones somewhat subdued to attune with her mourning garb. 
‘I believe it might do Catherine good, if anything would,’ she said. 
‘Let’s take her along, Mr. Chilcott, Grace and I will look after her, 
and if Catherine doesn’t want her, why, there’s no harm done, for 
[ll take her to my hotel, and welcome.’ 

‘It’s most awfully kind of you,’ said George; ‘but there’s 
Miss Dulcinea to be thought of.’ 

‘I have written a letter for Sally to take back; she has it in 
her pocket. I tried to think of everything,’ said Lily’s small treble. 
‘I didn’t want nobody to be anxious about me.’ 

Having thus miraculously obtained her wish, and heard Augusta’s 
faint assent to Mrs. Ralt’s proposition that the child should travel 
with them, Lily had the sense to efface herself as much as possible, 
following Lady Grace like a shadow, and not daring to utter a 
sound in Augusta’s portly sable-shrouded presence. 

She curled herself into the corner of the compartment she was 
told to enter, and looked out of the window, watching her father 
give a leaf out of his pocket-book to Sally for Miss Dulcinea, and 
send her away, and hardly daring to breathe until the train was off, 
When she ventured upon a whispered inquiry. 
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“Isn't daddy coming 2, 

‘ He is in a smoking carriage.’ 

She was so small and slight for her age, that she was used to 
being lifted on to people’s knees, and after an hour or two of patient 
silence in her corner, accepted gratefully the overtures of Lady 
Grace, and came and satin herjap. Their conversation was carried 
on in whispers for fear of waking Augusta ; until presently drowsi- 
ness overtook Lily herself, and she fell asleep with her head on her 
friend’s shoulder. 

To Grace Trumoin it was almost a strange sensation to have a 
child slumbering in her arms, and she felt very tenderly towards 
Lily, whose black eyelashes lay against such a small pale face that 
she looked scarcely more than a baby as she slept. The thin 
childish arms embraced her waist, and the little dark head gradually 
drooped until it lay in the hollow of her arm, and it was so that 
Lily’s father saw them together, when the train stopped at Swindon. 

The warm colour rose in Lady Grace’s face as she met his 
pleased grateful look, because, alas, she knew that Blanche Ralt 
was looking on and approving, in the belief that she was acting by 
design, and playing her cards well in the pre-arranged game of 
matrimony. 

‘He will not think so,’ she said to herself sadly ; ‘ he is indeed 

without guile, humble and unsuspecting in his strength and his 
honesty. And if they knew what was in my heart—what a longing 
for duties clear, and simple, and straightforward, for a place of 
rest, to be necessary to someone, even if it were only this poor 
little girl—they would not understand ; with their kind vulgar 
scheming to find George Chilcott a wife, and me a home of my 
own.’ 
But she did Blanche Ralt, at least, injustice ; for though she 
might be vulgar, and a schemer, she would have understood. And but 
that she believed Grace Trumoin would make George’s happiness 
and her own in the hoped-for marriage, she would not have lifted 
her little finger to bring it about. 

The agony of joy which little Lily exhibited when she threw 
herself into Catherine’s arms melted the hearts of all who were 
present except Catherine herself ; for there is, perhaps, no heart so 
dead towards another woman’s child as that of the mother who has 
just lost her own. 

Poor little Lily, who had mistaken Catherine’s motherly tender- 
ness, and the caresses which had been heaped upon her at Shepherd’s 
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Rest, for evidence that she was as dearly loved as Philippa herself, 
felt all the chill of disappointment without knowing why, and the 
conviction that they had made a mistake flashed upon Blanche 
Ralt, who drew Catherine aside. 

‘Look here, Catherine, there is no reason you should be saddled 
with that kid. Let me take her to the hotel with us. Or, here is 
Grace Trumoin dying to take charge of her. They’ve taken a 
regular fancy to one another. And you look like a ghost, you're 
not fit to have her with you. But the poor little atom, you see, 
took it into her head that she would be a comfort to you.’ 

‘A comfort!’ Catherine almost smiled. 

‘ Aye—well, I see we were a pack of fools; but you know we 
didn’t want to leave a stone unturned—and if she could have 
brought you the merest shred—one never knows. A child, or an 
animal, I’ve often found are better comforters to us in trouble than 
we can be to each other—though I’ve never known such trouble as 
yours. But you shan’t be bothered——’ 

‘Stay!’ cried Catherine, recovering herself. ‘I am growing 
selfish and hateful in my trouble. Did I seem unloving to Delia’s 
child, poor little Lily ?’ 

‘Of course it’s understood you want nobody’s child about you 
just now,’ said Blanche. 

‘How could I be so unkind ?’ said Catherine, and with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling she ran to Lily, who was standing forlornly at 
the end of the room, holding her father’s hand, clinging faithfully 
to her brown-paper parcel. She kissed the child many times to 
make amends for her coldness, vehemently insisting that she should 
remain in charge of herself and Roper, and not be carried off to 
Lady Grace’s flat or Mrs. Ralt’s hotel. 

“I am sure I have no objection, I am only too willing to agree 
to anything that can be of any comfort to anybody,’ said Augusta 
faintly, when Catherine appealed for her consent to this arrange- 
ment. ‘Only, mind, I distinctly decline to be responsible for her. 
I have had quite enough, Catherine, of trying to take care of other 
people’s children.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


However deep the sorrow, the comments of a fool can still aggra- 
vate the torments of anxiety, as the worrying of a cur tortured 
the dying lion in the fable, 
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‘Here is Friday and no news. I am almost beginning to give 
up hope, aren’t you, Catherine ?’ wailed Augusta. 

‘I shall never give up hope,’ said Catherine, with white lips, 

‘It’s a week to-morrow,’ said Augusta. ‘I simply can’t under- 
stand it. I always thought the police were so clever. I must say 
I shall never think so again.’ 

‘They are doing their best; and many others are searching 

besides the police.’ 

‘What do you really think has become of her?’ said Augusta, 

She asked this question at intervals with maddening persis. 
tency, and made, besides, endless suggestions of no practical value, 
greatly to her own satisfaction and the impatience of her family. 

“If it were possible to request Augusta to walk out of her own 
house,” said old Lady Sarah to Catherine, who went daily to Curzon 
Street to make her sorrowful report of failure, ‘it would afford me 
sincere pleasure to do so. I suppose one can’t go so far as that. 
I came very near asking her to leave mine this morning, however. 
There she sat, asking me who came next to Philippa in the suc- 
cession. I told her, Philippa’s son,’ said the old lady, fuming, 
‘and was within an ace of flinging this scent-bottle at her head. 
I wish I had done it, too. At my age no one could say much, no 
matter what I did. I should plead softening of the brain, or senile 
decay,’ and she laughed grimly. ‘But what can you expect? 
I don’t believe she has ever given a sincere thought to poor Cecil’s 
death ; she is so taken up with her own widowhood.’ Then her 
tone changed to bitterness. “Oh my dear, my dear, why don’t 
you reproach me with my fool’s advice to you ?’ 

‘Do not reproach yourself,’ said Catherine, and she kissed the 
soft old hand. ‘It was not only you, it was poor Cecil too, and 
David Moore. All so different, and yet all seeing no reason why 
I should.not let my darling go.’ 

‘I would kill myself if it would do any good,’ said Lady Sarah 
vehemently. 

* And I shouldn’t have listened to any of you—if it had not been 
—oh, if it had not been, that she wished it so much. I never forget 
that,’ said Catherine with quivering lips. ‘Oh, Lady Sarah, you 
are very clever—cannot you think of something more that we 
could do ?’ 

‘My dear, my dear, I wish I could. But there is no reason for 
anyone but Augusta to give up hope,’ said Lady Sarah, affecting 
a cheerfulness she did not feel. ‘No blackmailer could come 
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forward in the midst of this hue and cry. They would be certain 
to wait until some of the excitement had died down, and until 
they could get her safely away and bargain from a coign of vantage. 
It is the best sign possible that we can hear nothing, that there 
has been no news.’ 

Catherine kissed the soft old hand again in silence. Her 
misery was too deep for words. 


‘I believe Catherine is in the right, and that woman Minart 
knows something,’ said Blanche Ralt bluntly to David. ‘Why 
don’t you get it out of her? You could if anyone could. She’s 
in love with you.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said David, at once annoyed, embarrassed and 
incredulous, as an Englishman usually is at any suggestion that 
a woman to whom he is indifferent has shown signs of a preference 
for him. 

‘You may say nonsense, but it’s plain fact; the sort of fact 
nobody would mention but I, who pride myself on saying anything 
that comes into my head,’ said Blanche, and indeed there was no 
communication too delicate for her to make to her astonished 
friends, 

‘She rather avoids me than otherwise,’ said David, almost 


y. 

‘That’s a bad sign,’ said Mrs. Ralt, shaking her head. 

‘Surely it would be a worse sign if she ran after me,” he re- 
torted, laughing in spite of himself. 

“Not at all; she avoids you because she’s afraid to trust herself 
alone with you, for fear of turning soft and letting out her secret. 
Take my advice, get her alone, and shake it out of her.’ 

‘She has told us all she knows.’ 

*She has not.’ 

“You suspect her because she’s a foreigner, like poor old George.’ 

‘I suspect her because nobody knows anything about her.’ 

‘The police have verified her references.’ 

‘What does that amount to? She has stayed a couple of years 
each in half a dozen families, learning their secrets and keeping her 
own,’ said Mrs. Ralt contemptuously. ‘She is deep and cunning, 
and she gained a great influence over poor little Philippa, who is 
only just clever enough to be sillier than other people, and to put 
her whole trust in a woman she’d never seen before because she 
flattered her. She tries to flatter Augusta, but it’s a bit awkward 
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for both of them when I’m about,’ said Mrs. Ralt, laughing shortly, 
* However, her flattery has done very little for her, since Augusta 
has no intention of keeping her. She declares now she only got her 
for Philippa’s sake.’ 

‘Poor woman ! ’ 

‘I waste no pity on her. Poor Philippa, I say; to be taken 
away from her mother, and handed over to the tender mercies of 
a woman like that.’ 

David groaned. 

‘There! I know I’m a Job’s comforter. But there is a certain 
comfort too; for if I’m right, it couldn’t be to her interest that 
Philippa should come to bodily hurt,’ said Mrs. Ralt, relenting. 
‘ You mustn’t take to heart what I say.’ 

‘I care little enough what anyone says to me,’ said David 
sadly, ‘ but you know it was I—like the confounded ass I am— 
who undertook the responsibility of advising Catherine to let 
Philippa come here.’ 

‘Aye, did you? Well, you didn’t know Augusta so well then 
as you do now, I'll be bound,’ said Mrs. Ralt. 


Since that first terrible moment when she learnt that her child 
was lost, Catherine had hardly rested. She had spent many hours 
of the long summer nights, attended by the faithful terrified Roper, 
wandering in the streets. 

‘You'll kill yourself, my lady, and what good can we do?’ 
sobbed Roper, who was old and stout, and very little suited to 
share these nocturnal wanderings; but nevertheless determined 
that her mistress should not trust herself alone in London streets 
after dark. 

‘Would you have me going tranquilly to bed, not knowing my 
darling’s fate, or where she may be, or what may be happening to 
her? I should go mad the moment my head touched my pillow,’ 
said Catherine vehemently ; and though Roper slept heavily in the 
daytime to make up for her broken repose, her mistress seemed 
able to exist almost without sleep at all; and when she fell now 
and then into an uneasy doze in an armchair, her dreams were 80 
frightful that she woke screaming with terror, and filled with 
nameless apprehensions. 

‘It will kill her if it goes on,’ Roper said despairingly, yet 
neither she nor the others could do aught to relieve the strain. 

But on the second night after little Lily’s arrival, resting her 
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tired body for a moment on the child’s bed, and her head upon the 
child’s pillow as she bade her good-night, Catherine fell suddenly 
asleep. 

Lily, having spent a whole day in this atmosphere of unrest, 
and heard, it may be, from the servants many surmises not in- 
tended for her ears, had perhaps realised more clearly the gravity 
of the situation and the agony of Philippa’s mother ; for she had 
poured forth passionately, with her face hidden upon Catherine’s 
breast, her prayer for her cousin’s safe return. 

She prayed aloud, as a child of her age usually does, and as the 
petition did not form part of her usual formula, she used language 
all her own ; earnest, stilted, and full of quaint mistakes which 
would have made Catherine smile in a happier time, but now only 
caused her tears to flow more freely, as she followed words she could 
not have borne from older lips. 

‘God may listen to this little innocent, perhaps, though He has 
not listened to me,’ she thought. And it was during that moment’s 
opening of her heart to consolation, as the child’s voice softly 
murmured in her ears, that her strained nerves suddenly relaxed 
their tension, and sleep, deep and dreamless, overtook her tired 
brain. 

Catherine slept, and the child waked; not daring to move, 
scarcely even to breathe, lest she should disturb that slumber. 

‘Roper said she would die if she didn’t sleep ; and now she has 
gone to sleep, so she will not die,’ thought Lily. ‘ But she said 
someone must be always watching for Philippa. I will watch. 
They think me a baby, but I am not a baby, and I can lie awake as 
well as a grown-up person. I shall think one of my thinks until 
I get excited and interested, and when one is excited and interested 
one never feels sleepy.’ 

The hours of the night rolled on, and Catherine never moved, 
and it was not until the dawn began to grow in the sky, visible 
above the trees of the square through the uncurtained open window, 
that Lily’s eyelids grew too heavy for her heroism, and closed 
without her own knowledge. 

Dawn grew to day, the sunshine streamed through the open 
window, and Catherine woke, at first to peace, and then to that 
sudden familiar pang of recollected sorrow. She realised that she 
had slept through the night, wrapped in her wool dressing-gown, on 
the little bed which had been placed beside her own for Lily. Her 
start woke the child. 
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‘I haven’t been to sleep,’ said Lily drowsily, ‘ at least, I didn’t 
mean to. I saw the daylight come. I was watching, Cousin 
Catherine, and you went to sleep while I was saying my prayers, 
Do you remember ? ’ 

“I remember.’ 

“I kept awake, thinking. One ofmy thinks was that you told 
daddy I was a comfort to you; so that he was glad he listened to 
me and brought me here.’ She stole a glance at Catherine. ‘Do 
you think that will ever come true ?’ 

‘Yes, Lily, yes, I promise it shall come true.’ 

‘Sometimes you break your promises,’ said Lily wistfully, 
‘You said you’d come back—and you didn’t come back. You 
didn’t even write. But I’m not blaming you,’ she added hastily, 
‘I know grown-up people are not very good at keeping promises, 
Philippa never breaks her promises, so wherever she is I expect 
I shall get her letter as usual,’ said Lily calmly. ‘I told Sally to 
be sure and forward it.’ 

Catherine looked startled. 

‘When did you get her last letter ? ’ 

‘On Saturday morning. I always get it on Saturday. She 
writes on Friday, and I on Sunday,’ explained Lily. ‘ We agreed 
we was to all the time she was away. But I wrote an extra to tell 
her I was at Shepherd’s Rest, so she need not be so careful what 
she wrote; because at home Aunt Clara reads my letters, and so 
Philippa can’t tell me any of her secrets like she does other times. 
And you got a letter from her too on Saturday morning, Cousin 
Catherine, don’t you remember? Or is it too short a time ago 
for you to remember? You said once that old people remembered 
best what happened a long, long time ago. Only you were down 
at the Abbey when it came, because of poor Sir Cecil.’ Her veice 
sank to an awe-struck whisper. 

“Yes, I got a letter, but Philippa did not tell me any secrets 
in it,’ said Catherine anxiously. ‘ Think, Lily, think, my darling. 
Did she tell you anything—anything special in that letter ?’ 

‘ Lots and lots of special things,’ said Lily surprised. ‘ Because 
she knew I wouldn’t have to show it to anyone at Shepherd’s Rest, 
you know. So she put “ Private,” and told me all her secrets—at 
least nearly all—just as if we had been talking. There was four 
whole sheets. I read it all alone in the porch while I ate my straw- 
berries because Aunt Dulcinea was crying too much to come to 
breakfast.’ 
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idn’t Lily, you haven’t lost that letter, have you? You know 

usin where it is?’ 

yers, ‘It’s here,’ said Lily, and she stretched out her arm, took her 
Sunday frock from the post of the little bed where Catherine had 
slept so soundly, and lugged a thick crumpled letter from a small 





told torn calico pocket. ‘I always keep her last letter in my pocket 
d to till the next one comes ; but I can’t show it to you, Cousin Cathe- 
‘Do rine,’ she said reproachfully, ‘ when I told you it was private.’ 


‘There will be nothing—I cannot believe there would be— 
anything,’ said Catherine to herself, trembling, with her eyes fixed 
illy. on the letter. ‘But there might be—there might—Lily, you will 


You show me the letter, won’t you, if I promise faithfully, faithfully, 
ily. not to tell any of the secrets ? ’ 

Ses, But she would not take it from the child, though she put both 
ect arms round her, and held her and her letter tightly. 

’ to ‘TI can’t, it is private,’ said Lily, and began to cry. 


But Catherine laid her cheek against the little face, and coaxed 
and petted and reasoned until the poor little conscience wavered. 
‘If you are sure it will help to find Philippa—if you solemnly 





She promise to forget everything in it—if you will tell her that it was 
eed your fault, that you made me,’ she gasped between her sobs. And 
tell the end of it was that she sat by, frightened and miserable, gazing 
hat with reproachful eyes while Catherine read the scrawled blotted 
80 outpourings which resembled so little Philippa’s carefully indited 
28. letters to her mother. 
sin They were very innocent secrets that Philippa had confided to 
go her small contemporary ; but expressed with the tenderness and 
ed sentiment which the young are apt to conceal, however uncon- 
sa sciously, from their parents and guardians, and lavish upon each 
ce other ; as though authority must of necessity make full confidence 
impossible. 
ts Little Lily possessed the rare gift of sympathy, besides an 
f intelligence far beyond her years, so that, young as she was, she 
stood more upon a level with Philippa in her dreams and fancies 
- than her elders could, who would have had to look back twenty 
t, years or more into the past before they could realise the point of 
at view from which Philippa wrote. 
sal ‘My own darling Lilpil,—It’s glorious your being at Shepherd’s 
i Rest like we always planned. No, of course I am not one bit 
io jealous, it would be very odd if I was, when I am having such a 
splendid time. I promise you shall go on being my most con- 
11l—2 
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fidential friend, just as you always have been; but of course there 
are things I couldn’t possibly tell you till you’re in your teens, 
then I will certainly tell you everything. Still, I’ve thousands of 
secrets I can tell you, and now, instead of saving them up till we 
meet, I can write them, as you won’t have to show your letters to 
anyone at Shepherd’s Rest. 

‘Really my most delightful secret is that I’ve almost made up 
my mind to be an Army nurse, but don’t tell anyone, as you know 
how people always laugh at one. They wear red crosses on their 
arms and go to wars wherever there’s fighting. Cousin David told 
me about them, and how some of them died from hard work in the 
South African War. I thought how delightful it would be if he 
were wounded—not badly, you know, but enough to want nursing, 
and was carried into a tent, and found me waiting in a lovely white 
cap and apron, to take care of him. If you like, darling, you may 
decide to be one too, and then we can have talks about it when we 
meet. 

‘ Another secret is that I gave the sovereign granny tipped me 
and said I was not to waste, to an old, old man who looks very 
wretched, and sweeps a crossing close by here. I suppose she could 
hardly call that wasting it. He has a long white beard and looks 
venerable. He said “ God bless you.” Wasn’t it sweet of him? 
It made me feel so pleased and uncomfortable ; you know the 
feeling. Most people give him a penny, which I think frightfully 
mean. Don’t tell anyone this; of course, they would only say he 
would get drunk, and on the contrary he was back again at work 
that very afternoon, rather to my surprise, looking wretcheder 
than ever. So he probably put it straight in the bank, or gave it 
to his wife and children. I do miss you, darling ; though, of course, 
not so much as if I hadn’t got Mme. Minart. It’s quite different 
since she came. Cousin Augusta lets us go somewhere every day, 
and often never even troubles to ask where! Mme. Minart keeps 
a little book and puts down our expenses, and if I happen to be 
hungry she never minds popping into Gunter’s or somewhere, and 
having ices, only she prefers brandy-cherries, which I tasted and 
found simply disgusting. And we go everywhere in hansoms, 
which, as you may suppose, is much more amusing than going in 
the carriage with Cousin Augusta, who used to go shopping or pay 
visits, and leave me sitting outside for hours. 

‘We goto matinées at the theatre, and one day we went to the 
Tower, and one day to the Crystal Palace, which you would have 
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simply loved, as there is a charming stall there where you can buy 
cocoa-nut candy. We had a long day there together. Oh, Lily, 
she is such an angel. I will tell you a secret about her, but this is 
quite private, remember, and I only tell you that you may know 
how noble she is. She has a poor consumptive sister who lives 
quite close to the Crystal Palace, and a wretched nephew who is 
always getting into trouble, so that she never even lets them know 
her address, and she says it would harm her position if people knew 
about them, but I am certain mummie wouldn’t mind, and if she 
comes to live with us, as I hope, I shall persuade mummie to help 
them. I think they must be ungrateful beasts, though, from 
what she says; but she is fond of them all the same, and gives 
all her money to keep her poor sister. Isn’t that being a real 
heroine ? ” 

Catherine’s heart began to throb as she deciphered these words, 
but she read to the end of the letter before letting herself dwell 
upon their significance. 

For Mme. Minart’s full and free communications regarding her 
past and present career had included no mention of her relations 
living close to the Crystal Palace. On the contrary, she had, 
more than once, expressly and pathetically stated that she was 
alone in the world. 

Catherine took the forlorn and sobbing Lily suddenly into her 
arms. 

‘Oh, my little Lily,’ she murmured, flushed and trembling with 
excitement, ‘if you have put the clue into our hands after all! 
Listen, darling, I must dress at once and go downstairs to see 
Uncle David, who was to be here at nine. Promise me that you 
will not say one word about Philippa’s letter to anyone but me.’ 

‘I am not likely to say a word to anyone. I didn’t want to 
tell you,’ said Lily aggrieved ; but she was flattered, too, that her 
letter should be so very important. 


David Moore arrived in Belgrave Square with military exactitude 
as the clock struck nine, and was ushered into the morning room, 
where he found Catherine awaiting him. 

She had copied out in her own clear writing the passage in 
Philippa’s letter relating to Mme. Minart, and she handed it to 
him without delay, watching his expression anxiously as he read it 
twice rapidly over. 

‘Have you mentioned this to anyone ? ’ 
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‘Not a soul. I thought you would take it round to Scotland 
Yard yourself.’ 

‘I would rather see Mme. Minart first.’ 

‘Would it not put her on her guard? Oh, David, think!” she you, 
said, trembling, ‘ Indeed, she is a very artful woman, and—forgive ; 




































me, but she convinced you of her honesty before. A man is g0 Beli 
easily taken in,’ said poor Catherine ; for though she wasreadyto § ‘ 
regard with awe the superiority of the masculine intellect, she could frigh 
not divest herself of the conviction which lurks in the hearts of the : 
most simple and candid of women—that the cleverest man on but 
earth is no match for a woman bent on deception. ‘Td 
‘You have a right to reproach me,’ said David calmly, ‘ but 
she will not take me in twice, Catherine. I now share all your 
suspicions. She has deceived me, for she told me she was quite soft 
alone in the world. She has also made this false statement to the Cole 
police. I believe this letter would justify her arrest on suspicion ; 
but, however that may be, it puts a weapon into ourhands. Now Ral 
listen,’ he paused, collected himself, and spoke briefly, ‘ our object rect 
is to find Philippa as quickly as possible, and if Mme. Minart knows : 
where she is, she can help us a great deal more effectively than ried 
anyone else. Therefore I suggest that you go quietly and bring is a 
her to me here, and leave me to try first persuasion and then 
threats. IfI fail this time, I send to Scotland Yard, and hand Tep 
her over to the authorities, taking care she has no opportunity of 
warning her relatives in the meantime. If I succeed, I will not sp 
lose sight of her for a moment—but the fewer people we take into 
our confidence until we know ’—his eyes darkened— where Philippa ger 
is and what has happened during this past week, the better.’ bri 
Mme. Minart obeyed Catherine’s summons without delay, and glo 


attended Colonel Moore in the morning room with alacrity. 
Her appearance was attractive as usual; her black dress the 


perfection of neatness, with a glossy turned-down collar and a ¢ 
smart white bow to relieve the darkness of her brown throat. 

Her hat she would have described truly as tres chic, for that wo 
too was turned up at one side with another bewitching bow, Ye 
which rested on her raven hair and contrasted with her bright ev 
dark eyes and olive complexion. le 

*M. le Colonel desires to speak to me?’ she said very sweetly. 

‘I am always at the service of M. le Colonel. I was about to walk D 
round the square with Miladi’s maid, to exercise Miladi’s pug. as 


You know, monsieur, that I go not anywhere alone? No. There 
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is espionage, there is surveillance. I am suspected of I know not 
what. Not by Monsieur le Colonel, bien entendu, but by others.’ 

‘That is true,’ said David sternly. ‘When others suspected 

you, I believed.’ 

‘It was like you,’ she sighed. ‘Do you think I am insensible ? 
Believe me, I am grateful.’ 

She stole a glance at his face, but the gloom of his expression 
frightened her. She cast down her eyes and waited. 

‘How much gratitude you felt for my credulity I cannot tell, 
but that you have deceived me I have just learnt,’ said David. 
‘I do not wonder, madame, that you cannot look me in the face.’ 

Mme. Minart moved uneasily, but she did not raise her eyes. 

‘There may be more reasons than one,’ she murmured, half 
softly, half defiantly, ‘ why a woman should not care to—to look 
Colonel Moore in the face.’ 

It was now David’s turn to feel uneasy ; for he recalled Mrs. 
Ralt’s observations, and became exceedingly embarrassed at the 
recollection. 

‘There can be no good reason but one,’ he said rather hur- 
tiedly. ‘ And I prefer to believe that one. It is that Mme. Minart 
is ashamed to have deceived a friend.’ 

‘A friend! Are you my friend?’ Mme. Minart’s voice was 
reproachful though sweet. 

‘Have I not proved myself a friend?’ said David, reddening. 
‘You said just now that when others suspected you, I did not.’ 

‘Ah, yes; that is true,’ she sighed. ‘But you are noble— 
generous.’ Her eyes no longer avoided him, but softened and 
brightened with a very eloquent expression of feeling ; the colour 
glowed in her olive face, and she looked exceedingly handsome. 

‘Tf you thought so, why did you not trust me ?’ 

‘I do not know what you mean,’ she said, in some agitation. 
‘Of what do you suspect me ?’ 

‘I do not suspect—I know. You told me you were alone in the 
world, without relatives, without family. And it was not true. 
You have a sister—a nephew—whom you help, who are, at all 
events, partly dependent upon you—who live close to you here in 
London.’ 

Mme. Minart turned white. There was a pause, during which 
David regarded her sternly; then she spoke, but with difficulty, 
as though her lips were dry. 

‘And if I have—if I have denied the existence of these miser- 
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ables for their own sakes—that they might not be mixed up in this 
affair—what of that ?’ she said faintly. 

‘That you have done—whatever you have done—for their 
sakes I am willing to believe,’ said David with quick compassion, 
‘Their dependence upon you supplies the motive. You wanted 
money. There could be no other reason. Mme. Minart, what 
have you done with Philippa ? ’ 

‘You desire me to accuse myself that you may hand me over 
to the police—to the prison,’ she said with angry tears. 

‘Madame,’ said David curtly, ‘I am very little used to dealing 
with blackmailers. If you were a man I would have the truth out 
of you first, and then hand you over to the police without a moment’s 
hesitation. But you are a woman, and, rightly or wrongly, I 
cannot bring myself to be harsh to a woman.’ 

She raised her dark eyes at this and looked at him through her 
tears; perhaps she thought the pleading sweetness of that look 
might soften him further yet. She knew that she was handsome, 
and she had discovered that the Colonel was susceptible to beauty 
and humility. 

Whether this were so or not, David drew a step closer to her 
side and spoke more gently. 

‘Why did you not tell me the truth the other day, and save us 
all these days of suspense and misery? If you had told me you 
were in trouble I would have helped you.’ 

* You would have helped me,’ she said almost inaudibly. ‘ How 
could I know that ?’ 

‘I am not a rich man,’ said David, ‘ but I have enough and to 
spare—to help a woman who is in trouble.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ she said indignantly, ‘ what would you have thought 
if I had asked you for money ?’ 

David looked at her steadily. ‘No evil—and you know it. 
You, who tell me you are a judge of character, know it perfectly.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, drooping her head, ‘ you are right, I know it.’ 

Then she sat still and cried, putting up her slender gloved 
hands to hide her face. 

Like most men, David disliked exceedingly the sight of a 
woman’s tears. He stood for a moment regarding Mme. Minart 
impatiently, and wondering how he should proceed. It was now 
almost certain that the existence of her relatives had everything 
to do with the disappearance of Philippa, and that their discovery, 
when this clue should be placed in the hands of the police, was only 
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a question of time. But he felt the advisability of conciliating the 
frenchwoman, and persuading her if possible to tell him the truth 
atonce. The mention of the nephew had filled David with vague 
anxiety, and not a little anger. What had happened to Philippa ? 
He felt that if he could, with Mme. Minart’s aid, bring her home 
at once, secretly and safely, without further police intervention, 
it would save poor Catherine something—a great deal. 

He said ‘ Poor Catherine!’ to himself, scarcely daring to think of 
Philippa at all; for the bare thought of the woman-child—of her 
beauty and helplessness—the victim of blackmailers—a prisoner 
or worse—drove him to fury, and of what avail was fury now ? 

Mme. Minart must have divined something of his feelings when 
she glanced suddenly up, and saw his dark face lowering over her. 

‘What have you done with the child?’ said David, answering 
the look with anger in his voice. 

‘Ah, monsieur,’ she said, putting up her hand, ‘do not take 
that tone. Threats are nothing to me—nothing. But when you 
speak gently to me—when you talk of being my friend—or helping 
me,’ she sobbed, ‘ it is then I can deny you nothing. I am a fool, 
I know it. But a woman is sometimes the slave of her feelings, 
of her impulses.’ 

‘Help me now,’ he said, ‘ and I swear that whatever you have 
done I will stand your friend. Look at me and believe me.’ 

‘Believe you!’ she said passionately. ‘Could I doubt you? 
You said truly that I was too good a judge of human nature.’ 

‘Take me to Philippa.’ 

‘ Wait—wait—let me think.’ She put her hand to her forehead, 
but he took it and held it. 

‘I do not want you to think. To think means with you to plot 
and scheme and plan,’ he said imperiously. ‘ Look at me, and tell 
me now, this moment, the truth.’ 

‘You will stand my friend ? ’ 

*T have said so.’ 

‘What does that mean ?’ 

‘That I will help you to the best of my power to escape pun- 
ishment for what you have done, if you will help me at once to 
bring Philippa, safe and sound, home to her mother—that I will 
give you a sum of money—what you want, in reason—I suppose 
it is money you want——’ 

‘Yes, yes, I want money ; but there is something dearer to a 
woman than money. You despise me,’ she sobbed. 
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“No, no,’ said David, ‘ I will believe you were tempted by them,’ 
‘I was tempted, but not as you think. It was my plan, my 
scheme ; they are incapable—helpless—they have no brains. Oh, 
what am I saying? I am betraying myself with every word, 
I will tell you nothing, nothing here, where everyone is my enemy, 
or a spy on me. If you are my friend, take me away from this 
place, and I will tell you all.’ 

‘You shall come away at once,’ said David, and he scrawled 
a hasty line in his pocket-book. ‘I will leave a message for her 
mother.’ 

“No, no! I trust no woman. What are you writing?” she 
said, sobbing and suspicious. 

He held it up to her without a word. 

‘Do not take anyone into your confidence. I am following up 
this clue with every hope of complete success. Await news. May 
possibly telephone.’ 

‘Je vous demande pardon, monsieur,’ said Mme. Minart 
humbly. 

He gave her no time to reflect or resist further, but rang the 
bell and desired Pilkington to carry the note, which he sealed, to 
Catherine, and then he left the house with Mme. Minart, who was 
still visibly agitated. 

In the square he recognised the detective who was watching the 
house, and said a word to him. The man nodded and touched his 
cap. 

* What did you say to that man ?’ 

‘Do you doubt me again? I told him not to leave his post— 
that I would be responsible for you.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ 

* To Victoria Station.’ 

‘You know where she is? Then why—why did you ask my 
help ? ’ she said faintly. 

‘I do not know the exact address,’ said David calmly. 

She took a slip of paper from her purse and handed it to him. 

* You will see that I trust you.’ 

‘Is this your sister’s house ?’ 

‘It is called hers.’ 

‘Is Philippa with her?’ 

* Yes, yes.’ 

* And safe—well ? ’ 

* You think only of her,’ said Mme. Minart, bursting into fresh 
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SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


. A 


EDITOR AND PART-PROPRIETOR. 


In January 1865 Peter began to hint proposals for an open and 
closer connection with the ‘Observer.’ I did not altogether 
like his business ways. The considerably increased revenues of 
the paper did not with perfect regularity run in the direction of 
producing my weekly 15s. Peter never said ‘ No’ when I looked 
in for money on the Saturday afternoon, nor did he make any 
excuse for delay, ncr promise of early payment. He used to lean 
one elbow on the counter of the shop and, in his low tone, with 
a peculiar smile on his thin lips and a far-away look in his watery 
blue small eyes, he changed the subject. 

In addition to his temporal concerns in High Street, Peter was 
a local preacher. He was always dressed in black, rather rusty in 
colour but clerical in cut. He also appeared, weekday and Sunday, 
in a white neckcloth. The dreamy look that overcast his counten- 
ance when I mentioned my 15s., in conjunction with his reflec- 
tive attitude supported by the counter, was, I fancy, reminiscent 
of his pulpit manner. However it be, my wages were always in 
arrear till I hit upon the idea of taking them out in books. To 
this Peter made no objection, and I daresay I got much more benefit 
from this method of payment than if he had awakened out of his 
reverie and handed me the pieces of silver. I have at this day a 
copy of Tennyson’s poems, bound in calf (price 18s.), of which I 
thus became possessed. Also a delightful pocket edition of Shake- 
speare, bound in red morocco, bearing the imprimatur of Bradbury, 
Evans & Co., Bouverie Street. I often wondered since, sitting at 
the ‘Punch’ table with my old friend William Bradbury in the 
vice-chair, whether Peter ever paid for the book? I am afraid 
not. 
As the result of many conversations, Peter and I came to an 
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understanding. I would undertake the editorship of the ‘ Observer ’ 
only on condition that I had a share in the property. It was 
finally arranged that I was to be editor and manager at a salary 
of 1501. a year; that I was to become part-proprietor, paying 
down a sum of 50/. and contributing to capital not less than 501. 
ayear. I find these particulars in the shorthand diary I kept at 
this time. Either the entries are incomplete or the proceedings 
were extremely hazy. What share in the concern I was to under- 
take or what was the estimated value of the property does not 
appear. I had no one to advise me, and seem to have taken the 
initiative in carrying out the arrangement. I got a little handy 
volume of the ‘ Law of Partnership,’ which I carefully studied. 
I drew up a form of agreement embodying our proposals, which, 
after much shilly-shallying, Peter signed. 

All being ready, I gave Mr. Watton notice to leave the 
‘Chronicle,’ and, being free from the engagement, set to work to 
start the ‘Observer’ on a new basis. It came out in enlarged 
form in March of this year (1865), the circulation going up in 
exhilarating fashion. The movement was steadily maintained 
through several weeks. There is no doubt that, had I had assistance 
in the commercial department, the enterprise would have succeeded, 
and I should have lapsed into the proprietorship of a country paper. 
Outside the printing-room there was literally nobody but myself. 
I did the editing, sub-editing, reporting, leader-writing, reading of 
proofs, and collecting of advertisements. Early in our career I 
not only saw the paper to press at any hour between midnight and 
twoin the morning, but I stayed on the premises till at least sufficient 
sheets were pulled off the machine to meet the early local demand, 

A primitive hand-press, worked by a large flywheel, sufficed 
for the needs of the paper in its early days. The circulation was 
now large enough to justify a steam press, and one was ordered. 
For the first week or two we had the hand-press worked by relays 
of men. As I found that the relays were in the habit of simultaneously 
withdrawing for intervals of rest, and as there was no one else to 
look after them, I spent the night between the editorial room and 
the cellar where the edition was being ground out. Afterwards we 
had a steam press and a very smart engineer, and I was relieved 
from this addition to miscellaneous duties. 

The first issue of what was practically the new paper came out 
on Saturday, April 29, 1865. I find in my diary the entry: ‘Up 
all night at work. About four o’clock this morning I asked Peter’s 
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son, who had undertaken the overseership of the printing office, 
how much more there was to set. “ Five columns,” said he. That 
with our staff would bring the paper out about noon. Told him 
to put in some blocks; got the paper out soon after eight o’clock, 
looking very nice and with a show of advertisements that will 
astonish some people.’ 

Matters seem to have improved by the next week. I find the 
entry in my journal: ‘Got away from the office a little before 
five this morning ’—that is, of course, having been at work all the 
previous day and up all night. Before a month had sped I began 
to see the impossibility of accomplishing the task I had undertaken 
with so light a heart. Working all through the day, far into the 
night on Wednesdays and Thursdays, and all night on Fridays, 
I kept the thing going, even improved its position. 

I might have staggered along under the weight of the ‘ Observer,’ 
but I could not also carry Peter pére et fils. Except in writing 
leaders on all possible subjects, work that came to me by nature, 
I had to feel my way at every step. Nine months earlier I had 
never been inside a printing-office, had no experience of news- 
paper work, either editorial or managerial. Now I was both editor 
and manager, and had not a soul to whom I might turn for counsel 
or instruction. I pegged away and would doubtless have gone on 
till I had physically broken down but for a harmless little incident 
in Peter’s career. He had reached the end of his financial tether, 
lengthened a little by my 50/., and was, as he with one of his 
ineffable smiles one morning informed me, ‘ going through the 
Bankruptcy Court.’ 

In my ignorance I declared that he should not drag the 
‘ Observer ’ with him, my poor progeny that was, in spite of all, 
beginning to feel its feet. Peter’s creditors chiefly lived in London, 
and, learning that a meeting was fixed for a particular day, I 
resolved to attend it. I posted off to London and found the office 
where the meeting was held. I do not know now where it was 
situated, but well remember walking into the room and finding 
half a dozen gentlemen sitting round a table discussing Peter and 
the possibility of getting at any of his pence. I think I took high 
ground with them; told them how I had created the paper and 
was even part-proprietor. This last piece of information staggered 
them. Peter had evidently not thought the circumstance worth 
mentioning in drawing up a statement of his affairs. After a little 
conversation, an old gentleman, who seemed to be the chairman, 
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whose kindly face I still recall looking at me with pitying glance, 
told me that Peter had been bankrupt for considerably more than 
a year, months before he had taken my ewe lamb of 501. 
The deed of our partnership was incomplete, informal, even un- 
stamped, not worth the paper it was written on. And this after 
my study of the shilling book setting forth the whole law of 
partnership, and my consultation with Peter on quiet Sabbath 
evenings when he came home from his preaching ! 

The old gentleman tried to cheer me by congratulating me on 
this state of things ; for, as he said, had I been legally in partner- 
ship with Peter, I too must have been sold up. He advised me not 
tosay anything to anyone in Shrewsbury about the deed of partner- 
ship, to go away and make the best of a bad job. I am not sure 
whether this excellent and kindly advice was given before a leading 
question had drawn from me the admission that I had no more 
capital at my disposal. I always hope it was. 


VI. 


PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


This was a pretty fair start in life. Within seven months I had 
made my début on the Press, had climbed to the dizzy height of 
editorship, then suddenly, as at the moment appeared hopelessly, 
tumbled down. It was no use complaining, much less folding one’s 
hands and waiting for something good to run up against one. I had 
a friend in Shrewsbury whose sincerity circumstance had already 
tested. This was Richard Samuel France, a name well known in 
the railway world in 1863-5. Son of a farmer, and having inherited 
the ancestral estates, he raised a little money by selling a portion 
of them for the purposes of a railway then making its way from 
Shropshire into North Wales. The contractor came to a difficult 
point in the construction of the line, stumbled, bungled, and finally 
broke down. France, who had had no previous training for the 
work, thought he saw how it should be done, boldly took up the 
dropped contract, and triumphantly completed the line. 

It was a period of considerable excitement in the railway and 
financial world. A powerful London syndicate put their money on 
France, and he began to make railways right and left. Two of them 
exist to this day, being known as the Shrewsbury and North Wales, 
and the Wrexham, Mold, and Connah’s Quay lines. France moved 
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to Shrewsbury, purchased a big house and grounds, was elected 
to the Town Council, pressed to become mayor, might have 
been member for the Borough if an election had turned up handy, 
A man of great natural ability, a fluent speaker, a terrible slogger in 
Town Council debate, with an open hand and a frank, handsome 
countenance, he was for a while the idol of Shrewsbury. He was 
attracted by the first series of articles in the ‘ Observer’ dealing with 
local affairs with an absence of circumlocution ‘unfamiliar in the 
elder Press. 

Whilst the authorship of the articles was unsuspected, France, 
who as a public man knew the chief reporter of the county 
paper, often spoke to me about them and asked me why the 
‘Chronicle’ did not do something like that. When I determined to 
throw in my lot with Peter, I revealed to France my identity with 
the anonymous writer. He, in his downright hearty manner, at 
once volunteered to lend me any capital that was necessary to 
establish my co-partnership in the ‘Observer.’ He asked me how 
much I wanted to begin with. I said 50/. He was astonished 
at my moderation, and so indeed was Peter when I related the 
incident to him. Peter would dearly have liked to get his fat hand 
into France’s capacious purse, and it is clear enough now that 
knowledge of my friendly relations with the great railway contractor 
considerably smoothed the advancing stages of our agreement. I 
accepted the money from France as a loan. When within a couple 
of years I had earned the money in other fields, I sent it to him and 
had it promptly returned with a kind and generous note. In later 
years, when the railway boom was over and France was no longer 
a wealthy man, I found an opportunity of again pressing it on 
his acceptance. He was even more resolute, and so to the end of 
the chapter it was his money that Peter pouched. 

France happened to be in London at the very time I con- 
fronted Peter’s creditors. Next morning I called at his hotel. He 
was not up, but gave orders for my admission to his bedroom, and 
there I unfolded my tale. 

‘It’s awkward for you,’ said he, ‘ but it’s the very thing for 
me. I was just wanting a private secretary. Come along, and 
your salary commences from to-day at 150I. a year.’ 

Here was a sudden turn of events. I was falling, as it seemed, 
into abyss of poverty, and here I was, landed on my feet 
in Eldorado. I had never had a salary of 150]. in my life. 
This time last year I weltered on a wage of 20s. a week; 
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in August it rose to 30s. Then, it is true, I had within four 
months reached an income averaging 1501. a year. But it was 
made up of items, some precarious. It is also true I had been 
assured a salary of 150/. a year as editor of the ‘Observer.’ But 
Peter’s habit, already alluded to, of changing the subject when 
I called for my weekly wage, had a serious tendency towards 
heaping up arrears. When the bankrupcy bolt fell, Peter was 
my debtor for many weeks’ salary. 

I was not long in discovering that France’s urgent and impera- 
tive need for a private secretary was the growth of the moment and 
was practically imaginative. He had a large staff of clerks, both 
in London and Shrewsbury, and though he sometimes amused him- 
self and gratified me by dictating a few business letters, my post 
was a sinecure. Occasionally he took it out of me by reciting 
long passages from Walter Scott. ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ 
was his idea of the embodiment of the highest form of poetry. It 
was not mine; but he was so good and kind, and it gave him such 
pleasure to stream off whole cantos, that I listened with becoming 
interest. He used to like me to look in at the Hall late at night 
after the last post had gone, and we talked about books. He 
smoked a pipe, I a cigarette, and am afraid drank claret with it, 
I often stayed with him till two o’clock in the morning. I suppose. 
with the increasing pressure of his vast business upon his mind, he 
found recreation in this sort of thing. 

As France was frequently in London, leaving me in Shrewsbury, 
where I had not even the pretence of doing anything for my salary, 
I suggested that I should go into the office and do some of the clerks’ 
work endeared to me in hide and valonia days. He laughed, 
assented, and gave me a desk in his private office, where I was 
understood vaguely to ‘ check accounts.’ Practically 1 was master 
of my own time. I used it to strengthen and widen the foundations 
of a very useful business. Even while slaving on the ‘ Observer ’ I 
kept up my connexion with the daily papers in London and the 
large towns in the Midlands and North of England. 

At this time Shrewsbury happened to be the cynosure of 
public eyes, owing to the escapade of a young man who for a 
while enjoyed world-wide fame under the name of John Morgan. 
Serving time in Swansea gaol, on being released he made his 
leisurely way northward. Arrived at Shrewsbury, it occurred to him 
to represent himself as a detective from Cardiff with a warrant 
for the apprehension of a certain Mr. Ashworth. Visiting the Raven 
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Hotel, where the best company was likely to be found, the 
Cardiff detective had the good fortune to find his man. Being 
arrested, Mr. Ashworth loudly protested he was not the person 
wanted by the Cardiff police, but was the son of a well-known 
magistrate in Manchester. John Morgan smiled. He had heard 
that kind of thing before. The landlord shook his head, and the 
young gentleman was taken down to the police-office. 

John Morgan so arranged the time of his visit to the hotel that 
the borough magistrates were sitting. Before them the prisoner 
was haled, still protesting that he was Mr. Ashworth of Manchester, 
The experienced Cardiff detective smiled again. The sapient 
magistrates on the bench almost winked in response to his knowing 
look, and in accordance with his demand the prisoner was 
remanded till the next day. 

John Morgan took charge of the prisoner’s keys, and, in the 
ordinary run of his duty, returned to the hotel, carefully examined 
his portmanteau, and, packing up everything valuable and portable, 
left town by the next train. An hour later came telegrams from 
Manchester establishing the identity of Mr. Ashworth, who was 
forthwith released. 

I was in the police-court when John Morgan brought his victim 
in, and witnessed the whole proceedings. When the dénouement 
arrived I put the story into a paragraph, and sent it to as many of 
the morning papers as trains would reach that night. I had all the 
field to myself, since there was then neither Press Association nor 
Central News. The telegraphs were still a private monopoly, little 
used for country news. I had a book of ‘ flimsy,’ and with this 
succeeded in communicating with a dozen or more papers. The 
paragraph duly appeared, and the country rang with delighted 
laughter. John Morgan became the hero of the day, and every 
line or scrap about him was eagerly printed. I did my best to 
satisfy public appetite, and not only made what was to me a small 
fortune in ready money, but established a footing with the daily 
Press throughout the country that made me independent of any- 
thing else. 

This was the more fortunate as the end of my friend France's 
gallop was close at hand. It was vaguely understood in 
Shrewsbury that the state of the money market precipitated 
catastrophe. However it came about, the still unfinished works 
of his railway were abandoned. The curtain fell over the busy scene 
in his colossal workshops at Abbeygate. Bills were put up in the 
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windows at the Hail, France withdrew to a little freehold estate 
he managed to retain in the Montgomeryshire hills. Shrewsbury 

an to agree that, after all, he was not such a clever fellow 
as it had thought him, and that some of the townspeople would 
have done well not to pay him obsequious court. Out of the wreck 
of his fortune he further saved a plot of land that yielded rock and 
lime. This he managed himself and lived pretty comfortably. 
In later years he came to live in London, and the friendship begun 
under circumstances so honourable to him was preserved to the last. 


VII. 


PENNY-A-LINER. 


When my salary—I cannot say my duties—as France’s 
private secretary ceased, I was once more adrift. As heretofore 
temporary disaster led me to discover and improve upon oppor- 
tunity for bettering my position. I was the recognised Shrewsbury 
correspondent of all the principal daily papers far and near, and 
Shrewsbury began to assume a frequency in the news columns of 
the daily papers which the ancient town probably regarded with 
mixed feelings. The scope was naturally limited. In giving birth 
to the John Morgan episode, Shrewsbury seemed to have exhausted 
its possibilities. The only thing to do was to go further afield. 
Accordingly I enlarged my borders till I took in not only the whole 
of Shropshire, but Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Montgomeryshire, 
and North Wales. 

Governor Eyre’s trial in connection with the Jamaica riots, the 
preliminaries of which fortuitously took place before a bench of Shrop- 
shire magistrates, was an opportunity of which I made the most. 
Hardinge Giffard, afterwards Sir Hardinge, later Lord Halsbury, 
Lord High Chancellor, was the leading counsel for the defence. 
He greatly impressed my inexperienced mind by passing from 
an outbreak of eloquence to a burst of tears as he defended his client. 
At this day it is curious to think that the great daily papers, including 
those of London, should have left the reporting of a case like this 
to a local correspondent. They did, and I reaped a golden harvest 
out of their confidence. In this case I tried at higher game than. 
ordinary reporting. Deeply impressed with the surroundings of the 
case, the local colouring of the quiet Shropshire magistrates’ court, 
above all with Hardinge Giffard bubbling into tears, I wrote a 
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description of the scene and sent it to the ‘ Daily News,’ in addition 
to my ordinary report taken in common by other papers. Special 
correspondence of the kind which came in with a rush after the 
Franco-German war was then unknown. My article, which appeared 
next day in large type, was quite a novel feature, I sharing the feeling 
of novelty by receiving a cheque for four guineas. I thought this 
must be a mistake, or at least intended to cover my ordinary 
reporting account. That was remitted in full in due time. 

Colliery explosions, railway accidents, murders, and trials for 
murder were carefully attended to. It was, when one comes to 
think of it, rather ghoulish work. Once a report appeared in the 
‘Times,’ of an outbreak of cholera in a little town on the borders of 
Cheshire. There was question whether it really was cholera, and 
to what extent it prevailed. Going over to inquire, I made the 
acquaintance of a rosy-cheeked doctor, who obligingly took me 
round in his gig to see all the worst cases. It was at best a 
poverty-stricken town, with the very streets falling away from it, 
submerged in the salt-mine over which it was built. Now, with 
cholera stealthily passing up and down its thoroughfares, lurking in 
its back-yards, it was unspeakably gruesome. The only bright thing 
in it was the rosy-cheeked doctor who went bustling in and out 
of the houses as if there was nothing worse going on than measles. 

In the quarter we visited there were no knockers to knock 
or bells to ring. You lifted the latch and walked in, generally on to 
the stone floor of the kitchen. I remember, as well as if it were 
yesterday, following the doctor into one of these kitchens and 
finding an old woman lying back in a big beehive-shaped cane- 
chair, set by an almost empty firegrate. She was all alone. The 
neighbours, she querulously complained, knew she ‘ was bad,’ and 
would not come near her. 

‘ Yes, she’s bad enough,’ said the doctor when we left. ‘ She'll 
be dead in two hours. Did you notice her face was growing blue?’ 

When I got back to Shrewsbury I did not mention to anyone 
that I had been investigating cases of cholera. It was a foolish, 
even a wrong, thing to do. But I was young and enthusiastic 
when I commenced journalism. 

I dwelt in Shrewsbury for five years, on the whole a_ bright 
and happy life. I knew everybody, everybody knew me, and most 
people were uncommonly kind. It came to pass years after that I 
used to receive letters and Christmas cards from people in Shrews- 
bury whose names I had forgotten, who talked of times when I lived 
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there. I had a pretty house and garden, agreeable work, some- 

times highly paid. In the third or fourth year I did not earn less 
than 300/. a year, was subject to no man’s rule, dependent on no 
man’s favour, master of my own time. As far as I knew the 
rovincial Press, mine was the most enviable position on it. But 
the lights of London fascinated me. 

I remember the first time I went to London, bent on assisting 
at the deliberation of Peter’s creditors. Night had fallen when the 
train approached the Metropolis. As we neared the City I leaned 
out of the window and had a good look at its far-spreading sheet 
of twinkling lights. It seemed a familiar friend to me. I had no 
more doubt that some day I would live there a renowned journalist, 
than if I had already rooms and an established position on the staff 
of a leading paper. It was all very well to live a life of compara- 
tive leisure and even luxury. It did not satisfy me, and gradually 
I arrived at a conclusion which, when formed, seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. I resolved to give up my connexion 
with the daily Press, my snug 300/. a year, which I had built up 
out of nothing, my comfortable home, my circle of friends, and go 
out into the world to seek a new fortune. I fancy I had in my mind 
Oliver Goldsmith’s trip across the Continent, fluting for his daily 
bread, seeing men and things. Wherever the idea came from, 
my fixed intention was to spend three or four years on the Continent, 
giving at least a year each to France, Germany, and Italy, acquiring 
a knowledge of the languages, studying the people, their customs 
and their history. As I always meant to gain an exceptionally high 
position in journalism, nothing less than this foundation would 
satisfy me. 

Of course, it meant considerable expenditure of money, and I 
had not much. Besides, there were others dependent upon me. 
My father had not yet found a market for his process of preserving 
cut flowers, and things so turned out that I was the mainstay of 
the home circle. Whatever happened to me, that weekly con- 
tribution must, as long as I lived, be set aside. I had saved 
about 200/. My furniture I estimated, correctly as it turned 
out, would bring over 100/., and when my capital was all gone 
I would have to look out for means of earning more. Anyhow, 
I was determined to go, and in the early spring of 1869 I bade fare- 
well to Shrewsbury. Before I left I apportioned my engagements 

amongst my colleagues on the local Press, securing for each man the 
correspondence of a certain number of papers. It did not seem 
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to do them much good. The'300/. a year melted like snow on 
the river. When a year later I had opportunity of inquiring how 
much money was drawn into Shrewsbury from this source, I found 
it did not reach an aggregate of 20]. per annum. 


VIII. 


A STRUGGLING JOURNALIST. 


Once upon a time, being in the witness-box as co-defendant in an 
action for libel brought against my esteemed master and friend, Mr. 
Punch, I casually alluded to the plaintiff as ‘ a struggling journalist,’ 
His counsel, perceiving opportunity, fell upon me with well-simulated 
indignation reminiscent of Serjeant Buzfuz at his best. With a 
cleverness none admired more than the witness in the box, he so 
worked upon the feelings of an intelligent jury that they smote 
my innocent master with a hostile verdict and a heavy fine. It 
happened that the illustrious father of the eminent counsel for the 
plaintiff had at one period of his life been a struggling journalist, 
narrating episodes in this stage of his career in deathless chapters 
of ‘ David Copperfield.’ I thought of this as Mr. Henry Dickens 
fumed and fretted, and was inclined to remind him of a circum- 
stance that attached honour to the phrase. Looking again at the 
twelve wooden faces in the jury box, I felt I had been sufficiently 
indiscreet. 

‘ You were yourself at one time a struggling journalist ? ’ asked 
Mr. Punch’s counsel, in cross-examination. (N.B.—The learned 
gentleman was shortly after raised to the rank of Cabinet Minister. 
I always regarded it as recognition and reward for his masterly 
management of the case). 

‘I was,’ I answered. 

‘ And when did you cease to be one ? ’ 

‘The struggle,’ I answered, ‘ was intermitted when I left the 
House of Commons last night.’ 

That is another story. But it leads me back to reminiscence 
of the time when the struggle began. When I bade farewell to 
Shrewsbury and fared forth in search of fortune, I did not dream 
that later I should return to the dear old town, the honoured guest 
of the sitting member, to be entertained at dinner by the mayor, 
who bade to the feast the headmaster of the famous school and 
the principal citizens The quittance was equivalent to burning 
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my boats. In the world beyond the ancient walls of Shrewsbury 
[had no friends, few acquaintances, no visible opening. 

Meanwhile I had been invited by Walter Wood of the ‘ Standard ’ 
to stay at his house in London for a short while before my hegira. 
He lived in the neighbourhood of Hammersmith. I arrived at 
Euston Station and spent an appreciable portion of an afternoon in 
a four-wheeler driving towards the setting sun. Often as I pass by 
Hyde Park Terrace I can see the old growler stumbling along with 
a pale-faced youth inside, and on the roof, in portmanteau, box, and 
bundle, all his worldly goods. Still acuter is the recollection of 
the dismayed face of my hostess peering through the front parlour 
window upon this array of luggage that seemed to portend at least 
a month’s visit. On closer intimacy I gathered that Walter, 
one of the kindest-hearted men in the world, was accustomed to 
‘go about the country,’ not exactly ‘ stealing ducks,’ but making 
chance acquaintances and bringing them home to dine and sleep, 
His harried wife speedily got over her natural apprehension, and 
it was at her entreaty that I more than once deferred my departure 
for the Continent. 

Even in those early days the height of my ambition was to obtain 
an engagement in the Parliamentary Press Gallery. That might 
come by and by. Meanwhile I yearned for opportunity of looking on 
the House from behind the Speaker’s chair. Walter Wood, whom 
no difficulties cowed, said he would see what could be done. In 
those days the adventure was far more difficult than in existing 
circumstances. The country Press was not represented save 
vicariously in the form of a rare London correspondent, who wrote 
a weekly letter for some phenomenally enterprising paper. The 
aggregate of the London stafis was far smaller than at present, and 
was, it struck me at the time, composed almost exclusively of elderly 
gentlemen. The chances of detection of an unauthorised stranger 
(being moreover a beardless youth) were accordingly increased. 

One night Walter Wood took me down to the Gallery and 
endeavoured to induce more than one of the old stagers to pilot me 
in. They stared aghast at the proposal, and walked hurriedly away. 
We were permitted to stand at the glass door giving entrance to 
the Gallery and peer upon the House, which was nearly empty. 
The door swung easily to and fro as the men passed in and out, 
taking their turn. The temptation proved irresistible. 

“I think I'll go in,’ I said. 

‘Very well,’ dear old Walter hoarsely whispered. ‘Turn to the 
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right, sit down on a back bench, and I daresay no one will notice 
you.’ 

At the corner of the bench, presumably guarding the doorway, 
sat a portly gentleman in evening dress, with a gold badge slung 
across his abundant shirt-front. He was fast asleep, and I passed 
along the bench, sitting down midway. At that time there were no 
desks in front of these back benches, which were tenantless. [| sup- 
pose my heart beat tumultuously, but I sat there with apparent 
composure. At length I had reached the House of Commons, and 
eagerly gazed upon it, feeling 

Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 


Or like stout Cortez when, with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific. 


I do not know how long I sat there. Probably not five minutes, 
certainly long enough to be struck with the smallness of the 
chamber, the commonplace appearance of the personages forming 
the historic assembly, and the perfect manner in which they dis- 
sembled their interest in current proceedings. Then I became 
conscious of a movement in the sunken boxes before me, where the 
reporters taking their turn sat. Heads were turned, and whispered 
consultations took place. Someone woke up the portly gentleman 
whom through many years later I knew as Steel, the chief janitor of 
the Press Gallery. 

In time then far off he became the possessor of a cottage 
and garden in Kent, whither, wearied with legislative labours, he 
retired from Saturday to Monday. In summer time he always 
brought me on Monday afternoons two or three roses, which he 
put in my hand with an awkward sort of flap, as if they were a 
slice of bacon he was depositing on a counter. That was his way of 
intimating that it was of no consequence. He noticed that I always 
comforted myself through long debates and all-night sittings with 
a handful of flowers, set in a little glass on my desk, which was 
generally upset in the course of the evening by some unsympathetic 
reporter borrowing my box during temporary absence, and clumsily 
turning round in the circumscribed space. 

It was no flowers that Steel now brought me, but stern per- 
emptory command to ‘ get out.’ He was unusually irate, first at 
having been wakened out of his sleep, secondly at having in unique 
circumstances been caught napping at the post of duty. I went 
forth disconsolate, and there was a great hubbub in the dark little 
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room outside. My friend and co-conspirator fled in affright when 
he saw me actually enter the Gallery. Now he dropped in, in a 
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ay, casual way, standing at the edge of the crowd, whilst Steel took down 
Ing my name and address, and told me I should ‘ hear from the Serjeant- 
sed at-Arms.’ 

no I donot know whether that potentate ever heard of the incident. 
1p- I fancy Steel, recognising his own somewhat imperilled position, 
ont was not anxious to pursue the matter. Anyhow, I never heard from 
nd the Serjeant-at-Arms. Walter Wood and I agreed, as a matter 


of precaution, that I had better hasten my departure for Paris, 
and two days later the English Channel rolled between me and the 
Clock Tower. 

I hoped to be able to eke out my living in Paris by doing some 
writing for the London Press. Expectation centred chiefly on the 


es, ‘Daily News,’ which freely accepted my copy sent from Shrewsbury. 
he Icalled at Bouverie Street and sent in my card to my frequent corre- 
ng spondent, the manager. J. R. Robinson was his name, and our 
Is- early intercourse threatened to close in storm. His handwriting 
ne was execrable, his signature yielding divers readings after prolonged 
he study. I timidly tried these in succession and at the end of a fort- 
ed night, the pot of patience bubbling over, I received a letter with the 
a0 signature ‘J. R. Robinson’ written in approach to the style of 
of printed letters. 

My own scrawl, produced at speed, was not copperplate. But 
ze by comparison with Robinson’s it was a privilege to look upon it. 
le Some years later, when I was on the staff, he wrote me a note of 
73 serious remonstrance, pointing out the loss of time and consequent 
le expense incurred in dealing with my copy. ‘There were two words 
a in his letter positively illegible. I cut them out, pasted them 
of on a piece of paper, took them to Robinson, and meekly asked 
78 him to assist me in deciphering them. After close scrutiny he 
h turned the sheet upside down, but was no nearer solution. I did 
8 not after that receive fresh admonition about my handwriting. 
ic When I was admitted to the manager’s room I found the great 
y man behind a pair of spectacles, intent on writing. On a chair 


drawn up by the fire was the copy of an evening paper. I had at 
. the moment a shrewd suspicion, confirmed by subsequent know- 


t ledge of Robinson’s custom of an afternoon, that when I knocked 
at the door he was seated by the fire cosily engaged with his paper. 
t Dreading to be bored with a long interview by an importunate 


visitor, he hurriedly returned to his desk and assumed an attitude 
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of absorbing engagement in order to cut it short. Many years em 
after, Robinson, at a dinner given by way of farewell to Richard to 
Whiteing quitting journalism for literature, humorously described ne 
this interview. Nothing came of the afternoon call. Robinson fas 
said the usual things about having a staff correspondent in Paris, It 
and dismissed me as speedily as possible. de 
I met with a more friendly reception in another quarter, where al 
I had less claim. Mr. Dymond, manager of the ‘ Morning Star, fre 
then still shining, received me in kindliest manner, giving po 
me a personal introduction to Mr. North Peat, the ‘Star’s’ - 
Paris correspondent, which proved most valuable. I took with me 
the address of a quiet little hotel in Paris, and drove thither on my est 
arrival after a terrible crossing. There were few passengers who an 
braved the storm. I recollect one on account of his remarkable Tt 
prevision. He was a stout Frenchman with a pallid puddeny face Fe 
that grew greener and greener in hue as the cliffs of Dover faded an 
in the misty distance. As soon as he came aboard in Dover Har- th 
bour he selected a seat on the bench amidships, produced a serviette fo 
of the proportions of a mainsail, tied it round his neck, ordered the ch 
steward to bring him a basin, and sat expectant. He had done his as 
best. The rest was in the hands of Providence. 81 
I rather prided myself on my French, in which tongue I was I 
wont glibly to converse with my teacher in Liverpool. I got along of 
pretty well with the cocher, and through the dinner at the hotel. 
Later the hostess, a motherly looking woman, approached me with al 
an unlit candle in her hand and let fly with unfamiliar cadence w 
a torrent of words, of the meaning of which I had not the faintest 
glimmer. However, I nodded, said, ‘Oui, oui, madame; vous E 
avez raison.’ Regarding me with a motherly look, a universal W 
language I understood, she set down the candle and went off. p 
Ten minutes later she was back, and, with increased volubility, ti 
poured forth another stream. I responded, ‘ Oui, oui, madame,’ with e: 
an air of intensified conviction, and she walked off, this time more il 


slowly, looking back several times. In less than ten minutes 
she was back again, and, still smiling, slowly said, ‘ [l-faut-aller- 
coucher, n’est ce pas?’ 

I saw it all now. The good woman, sure I must be tired after 
a long and stormy journey, thought I was better in bed, whither 
I retired, despondent at the prospect of daily meeting people con- 
ducting ordinary conversation at racing speed. 

North Peat and his wife welcomed me with a kindness that 
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emulated that of their chief in London. He personally undertook 
to arrange for my settlement in apartments suitable to the shallow- 
ness of my purse. They were found in the top storey of an old- 
fashioned hotel in the neighbourhood of the Church of St. Sulpice. 
It was built round a courtyard, and was much resorted to by 
country clergy coming up for brief visits to the capital. There was 
a restaurant on the ground floor into which I, with watering lips, 
frequently saw carried enticing dishes of deliciously puffed fried 
potatoes such as my soul loved. But the restaurant with its prices 
—at least two francs for a dinner—was not for me. 

Wandering about the neighbourhood, I came upon a little 
estaminet close by the big drapery establishment Bon Marché, 
and there regularly took my meals during my pilgrimage in Paris. 
They were not satiating, nor were they criminally expensive. 
For what we English call breakfast I had a small basin of chocolate 
and a roll, which in English money totted up to 24d. Noon was 
the hour for the Frenchman’s favourite meal, the déjeuner @ la 
fourchette. Mine usually consisted of a cutlet or steak, bread and 
cheese, and a bock of German beer. This ran me into as much 
as 9d. Dinner, taken about half-past six, cost from 10d. to ls. 
Supper cost nothing, as I did not have any, though I confess, had 
I been urgently pressed, I would, rather than offend the sensibilities 
of a friend, have shared his hospitality. 

On the average I lived—to be precise, existed—on 2s. a day, 
an achievement impossible, I fancy, even in the Quartier Latin, 
under the Republic. 

At the time of which I write, the last full year of the Third 
Empire, there were abundance of well-set-up restaurants where 
were served dinners at the prix fixe, one franc fifty, every dish 
perfectly cooked, savoured with the hand of genius. I never 
treated myself seul to one of these banquets. Occasionally, in 
expansive mood, I entertained friends whose acquaintance I made 
in the estaminet. 

This hostelry, type of a congeries that flourished with the 
Third Empire, was kept by a couple whom we knew as Pére et 
Madame Camie. He was a short gentleman, the sign of a succession 
of good meals being hung out in a tendency to embonpoint. He 
wore a little black skull-cap and a closely cut but fierce-looking 
moustache. As far as I observed, he never did a stroke of work. 
Save in the direst cold weather, he lounged about in his shirt- 
sleeves turned up to the elbow in token that, if any really hard 
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labour came his way, here was the man to grapple with it. The 

mainstay of the establishment was Madame. She did most of the 

cooking, conducted in a kitchen at the back of the dining-room, 

and somehow always managed to be at the receipt of custom when 
a customer, having finished his meal, prepared to pass out. 

That old campaigner Pére Camie had his own way of increasing 
the revenues. If times were dull, he would sit at one of the tables 
and suggest a game at Imperial. The stakes were consummation, 
in the form of liqueur, café noir, or small packets of national tobacco 
known as ‘Caporal,’ much in favour with smokers of cigarettes, 
It was all very well when Pére Camie was on the winning side. He 
not only got his tasse free, but payment for four was dropped into 
the till. It was different when luck deserted him, and he had 
to pay not only for his own refreshment, but for another’s. His 
effort in these circumstances to preserve a jovial air so that Madame 
from her high chair at the counter should not see how things were 
going, was ghastly in its effect. 

A number of telegraph cierks, to whose circle I was in due time 
honoured by admission, were regular customers, a special table 
being reserved for their use. It was with them Pére Camie played 
with varying luck. One, bewrayed by his thick accent, came from 
the sunny South. Though he drew his weekly pay from a Govern- 
ment office, he did not think much of ministers, whether of State 
or serving the Holy Catholic Church. His political and religious 
creed was summed up in the oft-repeated assertion, Tous les hommes 
sont champignons. In moody moments, following on a run of bad 
luck with Pére Camie, he expounded this text as meaning that, 
since we seated at the table casually grew up as mushrooms do, 
and would presently like them be plucked up, nothing very much 
mattered. 

One of the company was on account of extreme leanness known 
to his colleagues as Le Mazgre. He justified Cesar’s preference, 
expressed to the disparagement of Cassius, for men that are fat, 
such as sleep o’ nights. Le Maigre secretly brought sorrow and 
shame into the homely circle. The sole waitress was Adéle, a quiet- 
looking girl understood to be the niece of Madame. One morning 
Le Maigre, most punctual at mealtimes, did not turn up for déjewner. 
It was also noted that Adéle, much in evidence at this time of day, 
was absent. Soon the sad story circulated. Le Maigre had carried 
off the girl, not to honourable marriage, and the estaminet saw their 
faces no more. 
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My particular friend was Augé, a man of culture far exceeding 
his fellows. I had a tutor, understood to be a Polish count in exile, 
who came twice a week to give me lessons in French. I learned 
much more from my companionship with Augé, whose Parisian 
accent contrasted pleasantly with that of the Gascon iconoclast. 
We sat together at meals, walked about in the evenings, he ever 
on the watch to correct my accent or explain an idiom. 

I lived in Paris from May to December, friendless and alone 
save for the circle gathered round Pére Camie’s bristling moustache 
and superhumanly wise-looking countenance. Once or twice 
I dined with the North Peats, occasions memorable by reason of 
opportunity of having enough to eat at a single meal. Walking 
about the streets, riding on *buses, junketing up and down the 
river in steamboats, I was profoundly struck by the unrest among 
the people, their intense hatred of Emperor and Empress. One 
day I caught a glimpse of Rochefort, carried aloft on the shoulders 
of a mob of students thronging the Boulevarde Saint-Michel. 
I never saw a man looking so helplessly frightened as did the 
founder of the ‘ Lanterne,’ then in its prime. Whether he feared 
the police or a fall, I do not know. But his terror was abject. 

In the summer time the Emperor paid a visit to Beauvais. 
On the chance of getting material for an article acceptable in 
London, I journeyed thither with North Peat, who went down as 
representative of the ‘ Morning Star.’ The Prince Imperial accom- 
panied the Emperor, who drove through living lanes of people 
stretching from the roadway to the open windows of the topmost 
chamber. They came to see, but they would not remain to cheer. 
The occasion was the presentation of prizes gained at the local 
Lycée. The head prize was never delivered, the winner, a lad 
of fourteen, declining to accept it from the hand of the hated 


~ Emperor. 


One evening in the autumn of this year (1869) a riot broke out 
in the streets of Paris and the cavalry recklessly rode into a crowd 
wherever it gathered. The last time I saw Napoleon III. in his 
own capital was on a beautiful evening towards the end of 
September. He was walking along the terrace flanking the river, 
deep in conversation with a companion. It struck me that he 
presented an easy target for one of the countless pistols reported 
to be viciously fingered. But he was spared for Sedan, and a year 
later, ‘ unable to die at the head of my army,’ returned to his ancient 
exile in England. 
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IX. 


STILL STRUGGLING. 


I quitted Paris on the approach of Christmas Eve 1869, having 
acquired the French language and some knowledge of the French 
people. My home visit was designed as a Christmas jaunt, I in. 
tending to return to my old quarters in the Quartier Latin. But 
the Fates decreed otherwise. In January 1870 Mr. George Smith, 
of Smith, Elder and Co., encouraged by the success attendant on 
his evening paper, the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ and cheered by the 
collaboration of Frederick Greenwood, a memorable master in 
journalism, resolved to adventure a morning edition. The evening 
* Pall Mall’ had been on the multitudinous list of papers for which 
I wrote news paragraphs from Shrewsbury. The assistant-editor 
of the new morning edition was Mr. Fyfe, formerly an esteemed 
member of the ‘ Times’ staff. My friend and first patron, Edward 
Russell, learning that I was anxious to obtain a position on the 
staff of the new paper, wrote him a letter of strong recommendation, 
Walter Wood also had a personal interview with Fyfe, demon- 
strating to him that the success of the new paper was assured 
if they were so fortunate as to secure my services. Between the 
two the affair was clenched. I was straightway appointed to the 
sub-editorial staff at what to me, fresh from frugal fare in Paris, 
was the magnificent salary of four guineas a week. 

The aim George Smith and Greenwood set before them was to 
provide at the price of 2d. a paper which, though less bulky than 
the ‘ Times,’ should even excel its journalistic and literary excel- 
lence. To that end the parliamentary summary, undertaken by 
Fyfe, was made a special feature, standing first on the leader page. 
Going down to the office one evening, I found my colleagues in a 
state of consternation. Fyfe had in the course of the morning 
been taken ill, and it was impossible for him to attend the Press 
Gallery. Greenwood sent for me and asked me to take his place 
for that night only. To-morrow other arrangements would be 
made. To go down to the House of Commons and take an ordinary 
‘turn’ of reporting for the first time is, I suppose, a trying thing. 
To be bundled off at an hour’s notice to fill the place of one of the 
most eminent parliamentary writers of the day, and to supply a 
leading article on a subject of the surroundings of which one was 
absolutely ignorant, might seem appalling. It all came very 
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naturally to me. I did my best in the strange, somewhat be- 
wildering circumstances, and as long as the morning edition of the 
‘Pall Mall’ lasted I continued to write its summary. Fyfe came 
round again in a week ; but he never more took up the summary, 
leaving it in my hands, with many words of kind encouragement. 

Here was the sun shining with full radiance. My foot was not 
only on the ladder, but in less than two months I had gone up a 
dozen steps to the position of parliamentary summary writer under 
the most exigeant of London editors. Alack! the ladder broke 
down, and, like Alnaschar, I woke from my pleasing dream to find 
my possessions shattered. One day towards the end of May, 
a month others were proverbially disposed to regard as merry, 
I found awaiting me at the Gallery a note in the neat handwriting 
of George Smith, familiar to me in quite different circumstances 
in the closing years of his honoured life. It briefly stated that the 
morning edition of the ‘ Pall Mall’ would be discontinued from the 
Saturday following, and that my services would be no longer required. 

This was a crusher; but I have always found there is a silver 
lining to every cloud. It happened at this juncture that the 
editor of the ‘ Globe’ had been consulted by the proprietor of the 
‘Exeter Gazette’ with the object of engaging an assistant editor. 
He communicated with me and suggested I should apply for the 
post. The salary was 200]. a year. The position involved exile 
from London, but I had nothing else in prospect, and, having tasted 
blood in the pleasant form of a salary of four guineas a week, was 
not disposed to go back to Paris and penury. 

A letter from the principal sub-editor of the evening edition of 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ replying to inquiries, resulted in immediate 
engagement on the Exeter paper. I went down in June 1870 and 
remained at the post till the first week in January 1872—eighteen 
dull depressing months. The ‘ Gazette’ was the organ of the High 
Church Tory party in the cathedral city. At the date of my arrival 
on the scene they were distraught by the appointment of Dr. Temple 
to the bishopric. For the ‘ Gazette’ openly to rebuke, much less 
to revile a bishop of the Church, was against its ancient traditions. 
Yet it could not bring itself to pay homage to a contributor to 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ whose name was anathema to the elect. 
The wriggling of my esteemed proprietor in this dilemma was, as 
far as I remember, the only source of keen delight that came in my 


way in Exeter. 
(Zo be continued.) 











RUSKIN COLLEGE: AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


To those who have eyes to see, ‘ the home of lost causes’ is also 
the nursery of new forces. Developments full of a great hope for 
the national life of the future are even now taking place at Oxford, 
Everyone has heard of the Rhodes scholars and their growing 
influence upon university life and university teaching. Less well 
known perhaps is the activity among Irish undergraduates of all 
shades of opinion. In their sane enthusiasm, their patient self- 
education, and their wonderful solidarity lie the best hope for a 
rejuvenated and self-dependent Ireland. The risorgimento of the 
Irish nation is being rehearsed at Oxford to-day. 

Not the least interesting of these developments is that repre- 
sented by Ruskin College, which, though not officially a part of the 
University, has a very real personal connection with it. Founded 
in 1899, it has now, in the words of the Rector of Exeter, ‘ outgrown 
the disease of infancy.’ Its rather boisterous beginnings have 
been forgotten in the growing solidity of its achievements. There 
was, and is, a real place for such an institution in the scheme of 
national education—and, we may add, for many more colleges 
of a similar nature. 

This has by no means always been the case : opinion has only 
ripened slowly. But all through the nineteenth century England 
had been slowly evolving the conviction—so incomprehensible to 
Plato—that the manual workers, ‘ the mutable rank-scented many,’ 
are conscious and responsible members of the political machine, 
and, as such, must be educated up to their responsibilities. During 
a recent visit to Ruskin College, Lord Curzon put this point of view 
in a nutshell: ‘The men I see before me represent the class to 
whom has been given the vote, and who, because of their numbers, 
are the ruling power in the nation. It is supremely important 
that having the power they should also have the education.’ 
The conception, however, of the scope and extent of this education, 
is still in a parlous state of confusion. The systematic attempt has 
not yet been made to educate the new governors of England as 
governors. It is a remarkable fact that the Reform Bill of 1867 
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preceded the Education Act of 1870, while the more important 
et of 1876 making education compulsory was only carried nine 
years later. Even this was wholly inadequate. The democracy 
has been taught to read, but it has never been trained to think. 
There will always be people who are contented with the assurance 
that there is a real carriére ouverte aux talents in the educational 
world. This there has always been—in the Middle Ages through 
the Church; in later times through private patronage; to-day 
through an elaborate system of scholarships. But such a solution 
isno solution at all. In the first place it degrades education into a 
purely commercial transaction : for it becomes the way to advance- 
ment. And throughout the century there have been well-grounded 
protests against the utilitarian tendencies of English education, 
and the motto which it seemed to have adopted, ‘ Learn, that you 


may get on.’ In the second place, the boy who takes advantage 


of this ‘ ladder system ’ is almost bound to desert his class. Instead 
of his educational influence acting as a leaven where it is most 
wanted, his training becomes of comparatively little advantage to 
any but himself. 

Many enlightened and constructive attempts—such as Maurice’s 
Working Men’s College in North London—have been made to bring 
a ‘humane’ education within the reach of all. Even the State 
with its continuation schools has made a half-hearted attempt 
to cope with the problem. But England has still to acknowledge 
the superiority of Germany in this respect. Among other and 
still more recent experiments, the most hopeful is that of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, which might take as its motto 
the wise words of the flint-glass-makers in the first number of 
their Magazine (1850), ‘ Let us earnestly advise you to educate ; 
get intelligence instead of alcohol, it is sweeter and more lasting.’ 
Finally there is Ruskin College, which is neither part of a ladder 
system by which a man can climb out of his class, nor an attempt 
to educate the rank and file. It endeavours to train and to develop 
the intellect of those who are, or will be, leaders of working-class 
opinion. Without going so far as the Talmud, which declares 
that ‘ learning without a calling is ruinous, and leads to sin,’ Ruskin 
College is a protest against the divorce between higher education 
and manual labour. It sets before itself the ideal of educating 
students who will ‘raise, not rise out of, their class.’ Every 
student who has passed through Ruskin College becomes an 
educational missionary. 
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Such an ideal is liable to the misconstruction of undergraduate 
orators, and to the pleasant satire of ‘Punch.’ One of the former 
described the college as ‘ An educational sausage machine for the 
turning out of labour agitators,’ and another deplored its ‘ blindness 
to the appeal of Empire.’ ‘ Punch’ described an imaginary visit— 

‘ Well you see,’ explained a student, ‘ we are on strike at present. The Trades 
Union of undergrads have called us out, and we are not going in till the Dons 
give us our terms—better scholarships and shorter hours. We heard they were 
getting in some non- Unionists to listen to them, and I was told off to picket the 
lecture room. That’s why I took you for a blackleg, see ?’ 

‘I understand, and are you often on strike ?’ 

‘ Generally, in term time.’ 

* But doesn’t that interfere with your work rather ?’ 

‘ Oh, no, we are learning to be labour leaders.’ 

These humorous fancies are of course based upon the fact that 
the College is largely, though by no means exclusively, composed of 
what Mr. Sidney Webb calls the ‘ Non-commissioned Officers ’ of 
the Trade Unions, for many of its members are secretaries and 
presidents of local unions, branches and district committees of 
National Societies and of Trade Councils. Dependent for their 
livelihood upon manual labour, they have yet found it possible to 
devote much time and trouble to the disinterested service of their 
fellow-workmen. Picked men like these, whose character has 
already been trained by the necessity for a businesslike and tactful 
management of local branches, form the greater proportion of 
those who are sent by their unions to Ruskin College. From their 
stay there they derive benefit which could be gained in no other 
way. For though their character and their special knowledge 
of the industry in which they are engaged are developed by serving 
their Trades Union, such service takes up so much time that they 
find it difficult to attain a wider outlook. It is the broader and more 
systematic conception of history, of economics, of life, which 
Ruskin College endeavours to teach them. 

The same argument applies with equal or even greater force 
to those students who are sent by private individuals to the College, 
or who manage at considerable self-sacrifice to pay for themselves. 
Nor can there be anyone who does not honestly feel that no working 
man, whatever may be his views, but must derive considerable 
benefit by being withdrawn for a while from the rough and tumble 
of the fierce struggle for existence—from 


The city of the smoky fray, 
A prodded ox it drags and moans ; ) 
Its morrow no man’s child ; its day 
A vulture’s morsel beaked to bones. 
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At Oxford, which William Morris so lovingly described as a 
‘yision of grey-roofed houses and a long winding street, and the 
sound of many bells,’ these men gain their first chance of quiet study 
and reflection. It is for many of them the first opportunity of 
hearing the other side of a question, the first time they have been 
able to weigh things in a balance. Nor is this opportunity likely 
to be abused ; for most of them feel their educational advantages as 
being in the nature of a trust, and, in their desire to know and to 
understand, are moved by a mighty purpose 

to lead 


The tidal multitude and blind, 
From bestial to a higher breed. 


The average age of the students at the College is about twenty- 
four. They are men who have already had some measure of respon- 
sibility ; men who are attached to their own class, and want to share 
their educational advantages with their fellow workmen. It is 
such a spirit which needs encouragement in England to-day. The 
measure of the success of Ruskin College may be gauged from the 
fact that not a single working-man student who has passed through 
the College has failed to return to his trade. It is this feature 
which has ensured the ready support of working men throughout 
the country ; the humblest miner who contributes to send one of 
his comrades up to the College knows that the money does not go 
merely to the advancement of a single individual, but that the 
education of the individual will prove to be to the advantage of all 
his fellow workmen. 

It is such a feeling which prompts the generous and _ self- 
sacrificing support which the College has received from the Unions. 
This support began a few years ago, and has been increasing in 
volume ever since. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers took 
the lead, and since 1903 the society has contributed over 300I. 
@ year, either in scholarships or donations; and six practically 
permanent scholarships have been established. The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants subscribed 300. to the first building 
fund and sends four students every year. The Northern Counties 
Amalgamated Associations of Weavers have established three 
annual scholarships as a permanent memorial to three of their 
late officials, The College has also gained the confidence of the 
miners all over the country, and students are sent from Lanarkshire, 


Aberdare, Rhondda, Northumberland, Durham, Fife, Nottingham- 
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shire, Blaina, Anthracite district, and Western Valleys Unions, 
while the Yorkshire miners have sent donations. The steelsmelters 
and coachmakers are also represented. The College does not, 
however, consist solely of students sent by Trade Unions ; it is also 
supported by co-operative societies, and the most advanced of 
the county councils—that of the West Riding of Yorkshire—hag 
established two scholarships at the College. Moreover several of 
the students are sent by private individuals. It will be seen, then, 
that there is considerable variety in the composition of the College, 
and this variety is an education in itself. 

In order to gather them from as wide a circle as possible, the 
fees which are charged for each student have been reduced as far 
as possible to a minimum, and now stand at 52]. a year. This 
sum includes all charges for tuition, board, and lodging for forty- 
eight weeks. But of course there are incidental expenses, such as 
buying the necessary books, for which the student needs some 
pocket money : and he has to face the fact that he may be unable 
to get work immediately on returning home. Such drawbacks, 
however, deter few who have a chance of coming to the College, 
and the difficulty to-day is not to get students, but to house them. 
The numbers, which stood last year at fifty-four, cannot be very 
conveniently increased until it has been found possible to build 
more ample accommodation. This, however, will cost 20,000/., 
and though one supporter has already promised 2000/., and other 
large donations have been made, it is easier to collect money for 
scholarships than for such an impersonal thing as a building fund. 
But there can be no doubt that the future expansion of the College 
is bound up with adequate buildings. 

In describing the existing life of the College itself, it is unnecessary 
to pause over its external government, which is much like that 
of any other similar body. Its internal politics are, however, of 
greater interest. The supreme control is vested in the ‘ House 
Committee,’ which consists of the Principal, the Vice-Principal and 
the Secretary. This Committee has the administration of the 
details of the curriculum, the broad outline of which has been drawn 
up by the Executive Committee ; it also has general control over all 
questions of internal administration. Much of the latter is, however, 
delegated to what is known as the ‘ House Meeting,’ which is a 
primary assembly of all the students. Its chief duty is the control 
of the housework—scrubbing floors, cleaning lamps, washing up, 
ete.—all of which is done by the students themselves. Besides 
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materially reducing the cost of living at the College, these household 
duties make many of the students realise, as they never did before, 
exactly what they expect their wives todo. One important house- 
hold duty has, however, been taken out of the hands of amateurs— 
namely, the cooking. Originally this duty also fell to the students 
in rotation, and the results were sometimes as disastrous as the 
misdirected zeal of Brother Juniper, ‘And Brother Juniper set his 
stew on the table before the Brothers, and there is not a pig in all 
the land of Rome so famished as to have eaten of it.’ 

The apportionment of the housework presents a valuable 
study to those interested in political science. When the first 
students arrived, there were no rules whatever ; there was original 
anarchy. But within a few days a social compact had been drawn 
up; one or two individualists refused to conform, but they were 
subsequently coerced or cajoled into compliance, and the control 
of affairs was vested in the ‘ House Meeting.’ At first this primary 
democracy was competent to divide the duties, but as the number of 
students increased and the problem became more complicated, it 
was found necessary to delegate this task to a small committee of 
an oligarchic nature, which draws up the weekly ‘scrub list.’ This 
‘scrub list’ apportions the multifarious duties to each of the forty 
odd students who are on duty that week; and it needs an expert 
to understand the principle on which the division of labour is made. 
It is clear, however, that efficiency is still to some extent sacrificed 
to a jealous passion for rotation and equality, which seems to afflict 
all forms of primary democracy from Athens and Florence to 
the nineteenth-century Trades Union. Elements of stability and 
permanence are beginning to appear, but their progress is slow, for 
the constituents of the little State are changed too rapidly, and each 
fresh batch of students insists upon learning its lessons over again 
from personal experience. 

Students come as a rule for one year only, though, as is much 
to be desired, the number who stay for the second year is steadily 
increasing. But a year at Ruskin College is very different from a 
year at the University. The College is only closed for four weeks 
annually, so that out of the whole year forty-eight weeks are given 
to study. Even this, however, constitutes but a very limited 
time, and the subjects studied have to be limited also. The aim 
has always been, not to give the student a superficial acquaintance 
with a great number of subjects, but to ground him thoroughly 
in one or two, Many of those who come up to the College have 
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read widely, but unmethodically ; an endeavour is therefore made 
to give some system and method to their study. Ruskin College 
has been well described by a member of its staff as ‘a school of 
public administration for working men.’ First and foremost, 
therefore, the student is taught a sound political economy, supple- 
mented and illustrated by a sketch of industrial history. He is also 
taught the history, principle, and working of political institutions 
in Great Britain and the Colonies, with special reference to English 
Local Government. Finally, the whole is brought into proper 
proportion by a course in social science and social ethics. Grammar 
and logic form subordinate, though not less fundamentally im- 
portant, subjects. The scheme, in fact, though not consciously 
modelled upon it, bears a close resemblance to that sketched out 
by Toynbee in his address on ‘The Education of Co-operators.’ 
The methods are by lecture, and especially by essay work, which 
is of course the more important, as it involves personal tuition. 
There are no competitive examinations. 

A correspondence department is also attached to the College, 
which embraces a wider range of subjects, and is designed for the 
assistance of the rank and file who cannot come into residence at 
Ruskin College. The student who is thus taught by correspondence 
is for one shilling a month directed in his study of any particular 
subject, he receives advice which will save him from ‘quack’ 
books, and, if he desires, a monthly essay is corrected. Since the 
Department was founded in 1900 more than 7000 students, drawn 
from all the English-speaking countries of the world, have taken 
advantage of one or more of the courses offered, and from their 
ranks many recruits have been drawn for the College itself. 

Ruskin College has been fortunate in establishing exceedingly 
friendly relations with the most thoughtful side of University life. 
The Executive which controls the curriculum of the College is 
composed almost equally of University men and of trade union 
leaders. Sir William Markby, Mr. Sidney Ball, and Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle are balanced by Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., Mr. Bowerman, 
M.P.,"and Mr. Taylor, of the Central Executive of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, while the late Secretary of that society, 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., is on the Council. Not only, however, does 
the University lend some of its best thought to devising the scheme 
of studies, but also through the generosity of several of its members— 
a list of whom would be too long to give—it has largely supple- 
mented the teaching of the College with what would perhaps be 
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considered more ‘humane’ learning. Many lectures have been 
given to the students ; many over-worked tutors give time every 
week, which they can ill spare, to small classes of Ruskin College 
students. Thus all the men at the College have opportunities 
of profiting by what in many ways is the most unique and valuable 
side of the life of the ancient Universities—tutorial instruction. 
They come into close personal contact with Oxford tutors, and as 
one of them expressed it, their natures ‘ get sandpapered.’ 

Thus, though the College is not recognised officially by the 
University, though its members are not fined for smoking in caps 
and gowns, and though they do not keep the same terms as the 
University, yet the College is rapidly becoming part of the University 
life, in the sense that it is sought out by all those who take an 
interest in the problems of the future democracy. Such easy 
intercourse helps to thrown down the barriers of class ignorance and 
class prejudice. 

This is made the more possible because the students meet, not 
only the tutors, but also the undergraduates. They meet upon 
the football field and in the class room. The students cannot 
afford to join the Union Society, but it has now become a recognised 
custom that once a term two of the members should be invited to 
‘speak on the paper.’ They also have many opportunities of 
meeting undergraduates in some of the innumerable debating 
societies which are such a feature in Oxford life. Perhaps Balliol 
is the College which has come into closest relations with Ruskin 
College. Last year Balliol started a boys’ club in a poor part of 
Oxford. The great difficulty was of course to keep it going during 
the Easter vacation. The students of Ruskin College, who know 
not of vacations, stepped into the breach, and ‘ran’ it while the 
undergraduates were ‘down.’ Practical co-operation of this sort 

is the best cement to friendship. Such intercourse is also stimulated 
by the social evenings, which are held every Saturday night, and 
are partly designed to throw the students and undergraduates 
together in an atmosphere which makes an easy relationship 
possible. Coffee, singing and conversation is followed by a short 
lecture upon any subject from ‘ St. Francis’ to ‘ Nationality in the 
Nineteenth Century.’ The lecture is followed by a short, informal 
debate, and more conversation. Sometimes when the topic of 
the address has been more than usually interesting, the gathering 
seems as if it would never break up. 

It is no extravagant hope, therefore, that Ruskin College may 
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be doing something to dissipate the suspicions which threaten the 
solidarity of society in England to-day. The great problem of al] 
times has been to combine the unity of national co-operation with 
the diversity of individual calling. The difficulty is the greater 
owing to the peculiar growth of the modern town, where the 
intellectual separation of class from class has been reinforced by 
local segregation. If you know the status of one man in a London 
street, you can guess the status of all the others. There is none 
of that mingling of class with class which is such a pleasant feature 
of the best type of English village. They are grouped not for any 
social purpose, but according to the law of Ricardo which altereth 
not. Under such circumstances it is surprising how much one 
half of the world knows of the way the other half lives. But there 
is still great room for improvement in this respect. Some are 
trying to solve the problem by restoring the local contact of class 
with class in garden cities: Ruskin College attempts to establish 
intellectual contact. Each man in a modern state must be 
specially trained for his particular duties in the life of the nation, 
but unless there be some link between these atoms, some common 
basis of education, the dry bones of the political and economic 
organism will never be clothed with flesh and blood, will never be 
quickened into conscious unity. The necessary common bond 
is education in citizenship, and it is this which Ruskin College tries 
to give—conscious that it is only a new patch upon an old garment, 
an idealist experiment in face Romuli. For the ultimate ideal 
which underlies it is the fostering in England of that Fellowship of 
which William Morris was thinking when he wrote ‘ Fellowship is 
Life, and lack of Fellowship is Death.’ 


CHARLES SypNEY Buxton, 
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Reatty I am almost ashamed to confess what it was that led 
Hilda Corbet and me to terminate our engagement by mutual 
consent. An overmastering repugnance on my part to yellow 
as the dominant note in the colour-scheme of an as yet imaginary 
drawing-room sounds, I know, a somewhat inadequate motive ; 
but then, as Hilda very truly said, if we could not agree about a 
little thing like that, what hope was there of our being able to 
confront the infinite complexities of married life in harmony ? 
Other contributory causes there may have been. Perhaps I had 
repented a little of a promise, given in the first enthusiasm and 
excitement of betrothal, to refrain from any interference with those 
very numerous—I must, for want of a better word, call them 
flirtations—which have been part and parcel of Hilda’s being 
almost from her cradle, and for the occasional results of which she 
is wont to disclaim the smallest responsibility. In theory one may 
accept that sort of thing ; in practice it is not possible, as an en- 
gaged man, to arrive at liking it. On the other hand, I do not 
deny being liable to accesses of nervous irritability ; so that there 
had to be give and take. However, I thought she might have 
yielded about the furniture, and I daresay she thought I might. 
Anyhow, upon that ground or pretext the rupture came, and 
Hilda said she was sure we should both be very much happier when 
we had given up pretending to be lovers and had reverted to our 
old comfortable, peaceful relations as intimate friends. 

‘I could no more bear to lose you as a friend, Jack,’ she was 
kind enough to add, ‘than you could afford to lose me, and of 
course we are not going to let ourselves be put out of countenance 
for one moment because we have had the good sense to recognise 
facts. I shall simply announce that the thing is off, and very 
soon nobody will remember that it ever was on.’ 

That was perfectly true—all of it. As a friend Hilda long ago 
made herself indispensable to me, while in the matter of allowing 
herself to be disconcerted or me to look so, she might be trusted 
to do neither. Hilda is a law unto herself : likewise to those about 
her, She makes known her decisions, or acts upon them without 
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that formality, and a subjugated world admiringly acquiesces, 
She has a father and a mother, who are quite pleasant people, but 
of whom one hardly thinks in connection with her, although she 
dwells (in her own rooms) at their Portland Place residence when 
she is not visiting elsewhere, and is charming to them, as indeed 
she is to all and sundry. It is not only her physical advantages, 
which I will not attempt to portray, that render her so. She has 
also qualities of character—far less easily describable, when one 
comes to think of them—that fit her for any imaginable part that 
it may suit her mood to play, save, possibly, for that of a bride- 
elect. Thus, although countless adorers have been encouraged to 
cast themselves at her feet, she has never, so far as I am aware, 
wounded the vanity or forfeited the goodwill of a single one of 
them. After rejection they continue to adore her uncomplain- 
ingly, unless or until she marries them to somebody else, when, 
let us hope, their adoration is transferred to the legitimate quarter. 
I am not sure that this invariably happens ; but Hilda very pro- 
perly assumes and asserts that it does. 

Her kindly custom of providing consolation prizes for the 
rejected was all the more certain to be exercised in my case because, 
by reason of my notorious domestic ineptitude, matrimony seemed 
to have marked me for its own. 

‘A wife you must have, Jack,’ Hilda told me decisively, soon 
after we had resumed the placid friendship in which our betrothal 
had been but a troubled interlude. ‘If you think that you can go 
on living in a flat, with nobody to look after you, except a cook 
who refuses to cook for you and a man who only deigns to valet 
you in the rare intervals of intoxication——’ 

‘But I don’t think so,’ I meekly interrupted; ‘I have no 
illusion upon the subject. My whole soul, not to mention my 
ill-nourished body, cries aloud for female protection.’ 

There are, of course, plenty of bachelors who know how to 
make themselves very comfortable indeed. Would that I were 
of the number! But although it is comparatively easy to change 
one’s condition, it is quite impossible to change one’s tempera- 
ment, and if, since my poor mother’s death, I had contrived to 
inhabit an abode nominally my own, I could scarcely claim to 
have made a home of it. Indeed the freedom and relative luxury 
of hotel life would certainly have proved irresistible to me, had it 
not been for the imperative need of some quiet hole in which to 
get through my literary work. For I am by avocation a writer of 
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plays. I may even say a successful writer, if ample remuneration 
be accounted the test of success. My hole, however, was by no 
means always as quiet as I could have wished, owing to the dis- 
tressingly intemperate habits of the Pickfords (husband and wife), 
who consiituted my modest establishment, and who, in their better 
moments, professed a personal attachment to me so profound that 
I could not find it in my heart to dismiss them. ‘No, sir,’ Mrs. 
Pickford would declare, with deep emotion, ‘ nothing sha’n’t never 
part you and me,’ and it seemed clear enough that only one thing 
ever could. Therefore I was fain to agree with Hilda as to my 
manifest destiny, and she intimated that if I would only leave 
it to her, I might regard its satisfactory fulfilment as a foregone 
conclusion. At the same time, she did not disguise from me that 
there were lions in the path. 

‘For the average man,’ she remarked, ‘one knows how to 
provide. The average woman meets the case, and London teems 
with average women. But I insist upon your being happy, and it 
takes some looking about to secure the happiness of a fastidious, 
fanciful, fickle person like you.’ 

I do not much mind being called fastidious: the remainder of 
the epithets applied to me struck me as having little except allitera- 
tion to commend them. Fickle, at any rate, I am not, and I had 
to remind Hilda that the suggestion of certain broken vows had 
not come in the first instance from me. 

‘Oh, I know you would have displayed a stoic and heroic 
fidelity if I hadn’t released you,’ she answered good-humouredly. 
‘Nevertheless, you won’t deny that it’s ever so much nicer to be 
friends again. As for me, I return thanks humbly every night 
before I go to bed, and every morning I jump for joy, no matter 
what the weather may be. “ Heaven be praised,” I say to myself, 
“T’m not going to marry Jack, anyhow! ”’ 

Without being so exhilarated as all that about it, I certainly 
did recognise that it was much ‘nicer’ to be friends with Hilda 
than to be for ever on the brink of a quarrel with her; and without 
being positively enthusiastic in my desire to be led to the altar 
by some fair lady or other, I was fully prepared to accept in no 
carping spirit what it might please the gods to send me. But 
more and’more, as time went on and particular instances presented 
themselves, was it borne in upon me that Hilda, not I, deserved 
to be pronounced fastidious. I pass over sundry altogether pre- 
posterous alliances which she submitted to my consideration and 
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which could not have been seriously put forward. The discouraging 
and disappointing thing was that as sure as ever I cast a favouri 
eye upon this or that young lady, so surely was the hapless damse] 
laughed utterly to scorn by my skilled adviser. She said I ought 
to be grateful to her for indicating their palpable defects, and it is 
true that these did become palpable from the moment that she 
pointed them out; still one must not look for perfection here 
below, and, after all, it was my wedding, not Hilda’s, that we were 
trying to arrange. As far as that goes, I pretended to no desire 
that she should ever have one. Naturally, one hates one’s friends 
to marry, and in nine cases out of ten one hates the objects of their 
choice. 

When I owned as much to Hilda, she observed that the senti- 
ment was a dog-in-the-mangerish one with which she, for her part, 
could not sympathise. In almost every other respect she claimed 
to be, and I truly think she was, in singularly close sympathy 
with me. 




























It is the secret sympathy, 

The siiver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind. 


I quoted the above lines to her, and she nodded assent, re- 
marking that those were precisely the sort of links which she was 
bent upon discovering for me. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘when you have found them, perhaps you'll 
let me know. There doesn’t seem to be much use in my under- 
taking a search for missing links on my own account.’ 

How useless it was was demonstrated in the instance of Miss 
Bertha Hazleton, whose acquaintance I had the privilege of making 
about this time. Bertha appealed to me, so to speak, from all 
points of the compass, and it was with genuine gratification, as 
well as a little surprise, that I listened to Hilda’s hearty approval 
of my selection. 

‘Absolutely the right girl for you!’ she cried, clapping her 
hands. ‘How was it that I never thought of her, I wonder? 
Good-natured, quite good-looking enough, quite as clever as there’s 
any need for her to be. And of course,’ she went on, after 4 
moment, ‘ some people admire projecting teeth.’ 

‘That’s going too far,’ I returned, slightly nettled ; ‘ that’s 
forcing the note. There are people who admire red hair ; there 
are people who admire freckles; there are even, I have heard, 
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people who find some subtle, seductive attraction in obesity. 
But never yet have I come across the man who thought projecting 
teeth a beauty, nor do I believe that such a man exists.’ 

‘Well, you needn’t get so warm about it,’ said Hilda. 

‘I need not,’ I agreed ; ‘for, as a matter of fact, Miss Hazle- 
ton’s teeth do not project.’ 

‘Don’t they ?’ asked Hilda innocently. ‘I fancied that they 
did; but perhaps it’s only that they’re such a prominent feature 
in her face. Gums too,’ she added reflectively under her breath. 

Thus was poor Bertha Hazleton withered and destroyed for me. 
Much as I liked her, much as I might have learnt to love her, those 
teeth of hers remorselessly barred the way. I could not forget 
them ; from that day she became to me, as it were, all teeth, and 
I realised that it would be no more possible for me to live in the 
house with her than with an alligator. 

Perhaps, when all is said, it is better to rely upon one’s own 
poor judgment in so delicate a matter as matrimony than upon 
that of a friend, however capable. At all events, I was forced to 
the conclusion that if I were to wait until Hilda and I should be of 
one mind with regard to the future Mrs. Bramsden, there would 
never be a present Mrs. Bramsden at all; and it was partly for 
that reason that the letter which informed Hilda of my engage- 
ment to Janet Ferguson was the first from me that contained any 
teference to Miss Ferguson’s existence. Of course, if Hilda had 
been anywhere within reach during the period of my brief court- 
ship, secrecy would have been out of the question ; but she hap- 
pened to be in Leicestershire at the time, whereas I was in the 
south of France, and it seemed a pity to neglect so favourable an 
opportunity of holding my tongue. 

It was at Pau that my introduction to and acquaintance with 
Mrs. and Miss Ferguson ripened into intimacy as peaches on a 
south wall ripen under a hot sun. That is to say that after Janet 
and I had danced some half-dozen cotillons together and had 
played I don’t remember exactly how many games of golf on the 
Plaine de Bilhéres, we were already addressing one another by our 
baptismal names, and when you have gone to such lengths as that 
you cannot very well stop. Not that I had any wish to stop. 
I deemed myself more than fortunate, and I said so in that letter 
to Hilda which evoked a prompt and warmly congratulatory reply. 

Hilda was so glad. It was evident from what I had told her 
that Miss Ferguson was really nice, and the fact of her being Scotch 
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sounded hopeful, because Scotchwomen are always such good 
managers. Had I set my affections upon a girl who had no tum 
for housekeeping, Hilda would have trembled for my future, 
Those essential links of sympathy too—how delightful to think 
that I should, after all, have contrived to pick them up without 
any officious aid from the absent! ‘I do hope she hasn’t high 
cheek-bones or a very pronounced accent. Knowing what you are, 
I am always afraid of your being put off by some such absurd 
trifles ; but you write with so much impassioned eloquence that 
I can’t feel any serious misgivings this time.’ 

‘Impassioned eloquence’ was putting it rather too strongly, 
I don’t think I had said much more than that Janet was a dear 
girl. A dear girl she was, and she had no visible cheek-bones, 
but, on the contrary, a charmingly rounded pink and white face. 
With regard to the accent—well, I think (alas ! if I am to be per- 
fectly truthful, I fear I must rather say I thought) a slight East 
Lothian accent quite pretty. 

Our engagement was only given out under the guise of con- 
fidential information to a few friends. In other words, everybody 
was told; but amiable, grey-haired, fresh-coloured Mrs. Ferguson 
explained at the same time that no formal treaty of alliance could 
be concluded without the sanction of her husband, a Scotch judge, 
whose duties unfortunately prevented him from travelling out to 
Pau to inspect and interrogate the postulant. Lord Akindrum 
(that was his official designation) had, indeed, written from Edin- 
burgh to say, with the caution which befitted alike his nationality 
and his calling, that while the particulars furnished to him by post 
as to my parentage, character and means appeared to be satis- 
factory, he must withhold final judgment until he should have had 
the pleasure of a personal interview with me. Janet assured me 
that he would not be found at all formidable. Just a little dry 
in his manner at first, perhaps, but most courteous, considerate, 
and with cultured literary tastes which would doubtless predispose 
him in my favour. I have been told until I am rather tired of 
hearing it that modern English plays are not literature ; but it 
seemed to be on the cards that Akindrum might not know that, 
and it would have been altogether futile to deprecate the very 
high opinion that Janet had conceived of my intellectual and 
imaginative gifts. In point of fact, she did not hesitate to describe 
me as a genius, and the strange thing is that I didn’t object. 

This, now that I look back upon it, leads me to believe that 
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[really must at the time have been more or less in love with poor, 

dear Janet. Because it is only when one is in love, I think, that 
one can calmly endure to be called what one is not, whether the 
misstatement be of a flattering or a disparaging nature. But 
indeed what does being “in love’ mean? Upon my honour, 
I don’t know, and I very much question whether anybody else does 
either. What we do, all of us, know for certain is that as often 
as we fall victims to the malady we are persuaded that every 
previous attack from which we may have appeared to suffer has 
been @ mere counterfeit of the real thing. So how, at that rate, 
js one ever to distinguish ? 1 do not put it forward as an excuse, 
but only as a melancholy fact, that I had been too hasty in asking 
Janet Ferguson to be my wife. She had, however, done me the 
honour to accept me; my word was plighted, and it was not my 
unfortunately belated discovery of our having next to nothing in 
common that could hinder the due accomplishment of a mild 
tragedy. 

The truth was that I had made the mistake of putting the cart 
before the horse. Had I waited to propose until after that leisurely 
excursion to various Pyrenean watering-places which I undertook, 
in cloudless spring weather, with Mrs. and Miss Ferguson, there 
would have been no proposal, no tragedy. A delightful journey, 
for the rest, through deep valleys, across foaming torrents, over 
sunny passes and meadows azure with gentians or white with sheets 
of narcissus, while around and above us sharp peaks and glittering 
glaciers rose against a sky of melting blue. All quite enchanting, 
save for that sad disenchantment which is too apt to be engendered 
by close quarters. Let me hasten to add that there was nothing 
amiss with Janet. She was incontestably pretty; she was well 
educated ; she had, I should imagine, high principles ; she was not 
wnintelligent—at least, not very—and in all my life I have never 
met anybody quite so serenely, desperately sensible. Who could 
doubt that she would make an admirable wife? I did not ; neither 
could I hope that at any future stage of our joint pilgrimage should 
we come within a hundred leagues of mutual comprehension. 

Well, towards the end of May we returned to our native land, 
and then, while Mrs. Ferguson and her daughter lingered in London, 
I journeyed to Edinburgh to beard Lord Akindrum, who had no 
beard, but a square, close-shaven chin, which he protruded at me as 
he put a few businesslike questions. I had a fugitive—shall I say 
hope ?—impression, at any rate—that he was going to disapprove 
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of me, for he began by observing that the profession of letters 
is at best a precarious one; but when I told him that I had 
made between 4000/. and 50007. by my last play, his somewhat 
stern countenance assumed a more benign aspect. He remarked 
that that was very handsome pay, very handsome indeed ; only he 
hoped that I was a steady worker, not one of those foolish fellows 
who wait for what they are pleased to call inspiration. Being one 
of those foolish fellows, I thought it only honest to confess as 
much ; but he smiled tolerantly and said, ‘ Ah, well, when you're 
@ married man, you'll soon see the necessity of being methodical.’ 

I was to become a married man, I gathered, in the following 
November or December. What with one thing and another, he 
did not see his way to name an earlier date for the wedding. Mean. 
while, be was glad to hear that I was a golfer, and he hoped to have 
some games with me during the coming summer at St. Andrews, 
whither he was wont to betake himself annually after the rising of 
the courts. 

With my passport to wedded bliss thus paternally visé, I re- 
turned to London, where my first impulse (which I obeyed) was to 
hasten to Portland Place. I need scarcely say that I had no 
intention of telling Hilda what her keen eyes and still keener per- 
ceptions were likely enough to discover ere long ; but I promised 
myself a soothing hour with her ; for I was badly in need of being 
soothed, and if there is one thing more than another that renders 
Hilda valuable as a friend, it is that she never rubs anybody the 
wrong way. Never with intention, I mean; and I must suppose 
that she did not realise how astounded and shocked and pained 
I should be when, after we had been discoursing amicably for some 
little time, she announced, as a casual piece of news which might 
interest me, that she was going to be married to Mackworth. 

Mackworth, K.C. and M.P., a gaunt, hatchet-faced man on the 
confines of middle age, has achieved both fame and fortune in the 
exercise of his profession. Quick of wit, thick of skin, indefatigable, 
he is clearly destined to become one of the law officers of the Crown. 
Then he will be Home Secretary ; then, if he does not arrive at the 
Premiership, he will be made Lord Chancellor. His manners are 
not good, his person is not attractive, nobody could ever mistake 
him for a gentleman. A beautiful and charming girl of barely 
more than half his age could have but one motive for espousing 
him and his prospects. Ambition, that sole infirmity of Hilda’s 
noble mind, was to be her ruin then! I had often feared that it 
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might, and now, as a true friend, I could do no less than warn her, 

with all the earnestness at my command, against taking a step 
which was bound to result in bitter disappointment. My remon- 
strances were received with good humour, but with a clear intima- 
tion that no renewal of them was desired. 

‘My dear Jack,’ said Hilda, ‘am I the sort of person who asks 
or takes advice ? ’ 

‘You are not,’ I admitted ; ‘ yet I can’t help thinking that you 
might be wiser if you were.’ 

‘T imagine,’ she returned, ‘ that all of us—even you—might be 
wiser than we are. Some of us, however, know our own minds, 
which is @ point in our favour. Mine being quite made up to 
marry Mackworth, suppose we change the subject.’ 

She spoke of him as ‘ Mackworth,’ I noticed. It seemed, some- 
how, to give the measure of her sentiments with regard to the man. 
Whether that backhanded blow at persons who do not know their 
own minds was levelled at me or not I cannot say ; but if I had had 
any half-conscious inclination, to justify it, my lips were now finally 
closed. Closed also, I instinctively felt, was the friendship which 
had so long subsisted between Hilda and me. We did not fall 
out; we met fairly often during the ensuing summer months ; she 
was introduced to the Fergusons, and said what was complimentary 
and commonplace about Janet. But I was not asked, and did 
not volunteer, to resume my old informal visits to Portland Place. 
IfI had, I might have encountered Mackworth there, which would 
have been a rather sickening experience. Besides, I had not 
much spare time. 

While abroad, I had put the final touches to by far the best 
play that I have as yet written. This does not imply that I am, 
or ever shall be, a playwright of the first rank ; but it does, I think, 
account for the fact that no London manager would consent to 
touch it. The thing, I mean, must have been really good ; because, 
ifit had been only moderately good, they would have been prepared, 
however mistrustfully, to accept it upon the strength of my esta- 
blished reputation. But they one and all protested that there are 
limits, and that not even the name of Bramsden would persuade 
the British public to swallow fare for which its palate was wholly 
uneducated. Some day or other I shall get that play produced. 
In the meantime it was a real godsend to me; for the fuss and 
discussion which attended my vain efforts to place it not only kept 
me busy all the time that. Janet and her mother were in London, 
VOL, XXV.—NO, 146, N.S. 14 
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but gave me an excellent excuse for remaining there after they 
had taken flight northwards. 

Certain robust friends of mine are fond of telling me disdain. 
fully that a man ought to be ashamed of having nerves. I daresay 
that is so; I daresay that the numerous persons who suffer from 
gout or disordered livers or what not ought to be ashamed of their 
respective ailments. Still one may assume that a fair proportion 
of them would prefer to be sound, and, for my own part, I um. 
hesitatingly assert that, could I but manage it, I should be a thing 
of steel and whipcord this day. But upon the poor thing that 
I am it was inevitable that Janet should act as a perpetual irritant, 
I don’t blame her. She also was what she was, and what she 
doubtless could not help being. Her trick of going off into con- 
vulsions of laughter when I had not meant to be specially humorous; 
her insistence upon a categorical explanation of remarks which 
had no abstruse significance; her east-windy accent (it had 
developed into that) ; her terrible habit of quoting me to my face 
and appealing to the general company for applause—— _ I do not, 
I say, blame her for all these unconscious cruelties ; but I do think 
that they justified the long, long breath of relief which I drew 
when, in response to the paternal call, she forsook me and departed 
for Scotland. 

However, I had to follow. It was in the month of September 
that I took possession of the lodgings which had been thoughtfully 
engaged for me at St. Andrews, near which charming little grey 
city was situated the estate whence my future father-in-law derived 
his territorially judicial title. I have a vague impression that it 
was considered scarcely proper for an affianced couple to reside 
under the same roof; but I may be mistaken about that, and 
perhaps it was only because there was no spare room available 
that I was not invited to stay at Akindrum. In any case, the 
privilege of detached quarters was mine, and I trust that I did not 
show by my manner how highly I appreciated it. 

My rooms in Gibson Place were very comfortable ; the weather 
chanced to be perfect ; the Fergusons and their connections, who 
appeared to be as the sands of the seashore in number, were full of 
kindness and hospitality. I said to myself that if I was not exactly 
going to have a good time, there was at least promise of as toler- 
able a one as the conditions permitted. But at the end of a week 
a disturbing factor was introduced into them. Hilda Corbet was 
the last person whom I had expected to meet at St. Andrews. She 
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was also—alas that I should have to make such an avowal !—the 
last whom I desired to meet there; for Hilda is nothing if not 




































ain. observant, and well I knew that concealments which had been 
a8ay possible enough in London must soon cease to be so in the clearer 
rom atmosphere of Fife. So it was with no sort of pleasure that I 


heir recognised her trim little figure in the vicinity of the Club-house, 
tion whither I was bending my steps in the company of Akindrum, 


un- who had just achieved a signal victory over me at golf. Hilda, 
ling on the other hand, professed a pleasure which had every appear- 
hat ance of being unfeigned. 
ant, ‘Just the man I wanted!’ she exclaimed. ‘I don’t suppose 
she you are particularly fond of mixed foursomes, and Mackworth 
on- makes no secret of his disdain for them ; but engaged men must do 
Us ; as they are told. Assisted by Miss Ferguson, I shall now be able 
ich to fill up my afternoons without victimising anybody who oughtn’t 
lad to enjoy being victimised.’ 
ace She was on a visit to some friends near by, she told me, and 
ot, as there was obviously nothing to be done at St. Andrews except 
nk to play golf, she proposed to devote herself to that game during 
ew her stay. This determination of hers, she frankly added, had 
ed met with little encouragement from her betrothed, a scratch man, 
who for many years past had made the Royal and Antient course 
er the scene of his hard-earned holiday and who grudged every hour 
ly that took him away from contests with his peers ; but it was precisely 
ey for that reason that she did not mean to let him off. 
od *Mackworth,’ she explained, ‘ is too much inclined to be master- 
it ful—the result of having been so long allowed to bully witnesses, 
de counsel, judges and people of that sort to his heart’s content. 
id It’s the one blemish in an otherwise fine character, and my mission 
le seems to be to correct it. What he needs is chastening.’ 
1e From all I knew of the man I could well believe it ; but I do not 
at think that any impartial person would describe my own humble 
defects as calling for a similar method of treatment. Chastened, 
ar however, I was, and that severely. I do not allude to the igno- 
0 minious defeats which Janet and I sustained on the links after 
f Hilda had arranged (as of course she easily did) a series of matches 
y in which we could not have so much as an outside chance. My 
handicap at Walton Heath is fourteen, while my partner—in spite, 
or perhaps in consequence, of her nationality—did not pretend 
to excel at a game which she agreed with Mackworth in thinking 
best left to ‘the gentlemen.’ Naturally, we made no show, and 
14—2 
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I believe I may say for her, as well as for myself, that we did not 
care. What I did find humiliating was exactly what I had foreseen 
that I should ; namely, that in the course of a very few days my 
whole soul had been laid bare to Hilda and that her amused com. 
passion for me was plainly perceptible. I couldn’t help it. As 
I am a sinful man, I did try so long as there was any use in trying, 
Then I gave it up, just as I daily gave up the game after the first 
half-dozen holes. I have already mentioned poor Janet’s capacities 
for rasping me ; I do not say, and indeed do not think, that Hilda 
used any endeavour to draw them out. But out they all came— 
especially the accent, fostered, no doubt, by its congenial native 
air—and out also, I grieve to own, came my obvious, irrepressible 
distress. 

It was Mackworth who at length suggested a change of partners 
by way of possible relief from the monotony of facile triumphs, 
intimating at the same time that, although Hilda played quite a 
decent game ‘for a woman,’ he hardly saw how a match was to 
be made of it even so, unless we were prepared to accept points. 
Have I mentioned that my strong antipathy to that domineering 
man of law was cordially reciprocated ? Having been well brought 
up, I content myself with ignoring a man when I don’t like him; 
but Mackworth—who, I take it, was never brought up at all— 
has coarser methods. Upon these I need not enlarge; but it 
was an immediate consequence of them that Hilda and I said we 
would take on the other pair even, and a more remote result may 
have been that I somewhat surpassed myself in playing through 
the green that day. Anyhow, we managed to secure the lead and 
keep it up to the turn ; after which, misfortune began to overtake us. 
When I say misfortune, I only mean what every golfer means by 
that term : it is a misfortune to be clean off one’s putting. I wanted 
to win because I could see that Hilda did, and because she had been 
particularly nice to me—almost like her old self—the whole time. 
But for some reason or other I never could putt on those seemingly 
excellent St. Andrews greens, which are so much keener than they 
look. It was not only that I failed to hole out, but that I did 
not even lay my partner dead ; which was, of course, inexcusable 
and fatal. Well, the sad end of it was that, our opponents being 
dormy two, I had a three-foot putt to save the match, and—the 
wretched ball didn’t go down. 

* Never mind,’ said Hilda consolingly ; ‘ that sort of thing happens 
to us all sometimes.’ 
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‘It simply couldn’t have happened to me anywhere else,’ 
I sighed ; ‘ but here I am helpless. I seem,’ I added, with grim 
and subtle jocularity, ‘ to have found my missing links at last.’ 

As Hilda appeared to be tickled, Janet at once demanded 
elucidation. 

‘Would that be an epigram ?’ she inquired, in her sing-song 
voice, while she contemplated me with a puzzled frown. 

‘It would if it could,’ I replied ; ‘ but there are so many obstacles 
in the poor thing’s way that perhaps it had better not try. Let it 
perish as a mere inanity.’ 

I thought she would be sure to break out into one of her un- 
accountable peals of laughter at this; but, to my surprise, she 
tossed her head and, for once, looked affronted. I am afraid she 
had an idea that both Hilda and I were making game of her. 

‘Oh, you’re just too clever for any gurrel to understand,’ she 
remarked, as she turned away. 

She said ‘ gurrel ’ ; I do not exaggerate. 

I thought it kind of Hilda to avoid looking at me and to draw 
my attention to the beauty of the sunset. In such circumstances 
women are not, as a rule, apt to be generous ; but it is one of Hilda’s 
distinctions that she never tramples upon the fallen. Janet 
marched off with the conquering Mackworth. I heard her ask him 
to dine at Akindrum that evening, and I heard him accept with 
alacrity. Whether her omission to include me in the invitation 
was meant for a punishment or not I don’t know; all I can say is 
that, if so, it missed its mark. When we ali took leave of one 
another near the Club-house, where Miss Ferguson’s carriage was 
waiting for her, she still had the air of being displeased with me. 
Yet she had won the match, and I had neither said nor done any- 
thing during the progress of it that could have given legitimate 
cause for offence. All my converse had been sincere ; my conscience 
was as the noonday clear. 

Judge, then, of my surprise when, on the following morning 
after breakfast, I was told that Lord Akindrum wished to speak to 

me, and when his lordship, following up this announcement by 
striding into the room with a preternaturally grave face, stated 
that he had called upon very painful and disagreeable business. 
It was a question with him—nay, it had almost ceased to be a 
question with him—whether he was not in duty bound to declare 
my engagement to his daughter at an end. By way of sufficient 
explanation, he accused me of having grievously misled him with 
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regard to the amount of my income. Now, I do not know, never 
have known, and in all probability never shall know, what my 
income is. It is well to recognise one’s limitations, and in respect 
of financial matters I am congenitally, incurably inept. This 
I confessed to my accuser, who irritably retorted that such talk 
was mere trifling. Had I not given him to understand that I could 
count upon an average income of 5,0001. ? 

“Oh, dear, no!’ I answered. ‘I may have said that I made 
that amount by my last play, and that I usually write one play a 
year.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ he rejoined ; ‘exactly so! And what I am now 
told is that you have wasted a whole year in writing a play which 
no manager will accept. Is that a fact ?’ 

When he had learnt that it was and, further, that I could give 
no sort of guarantee against a repetition of the experience, inas- 
much as my present aim was the gradual higher education of 
managers, he threw up a large pair of hands in consternation, 
exclaiming— 

‘Did anybody ever hear of such crazy perversity! My dear 
man, you're impossible !—just impossible ! ’ 

“My dear man,’ I thought (but did not say), ‘ your daughter 
labours under that identical disqualification.’ Aloud I inquired 
whether I was to take it that Miss Ferguson shared his opinion 
of me. 

He replied that I might so take it, adding that Janet was a 
sensible girl. ‘As for a change of feelings on her part, I'll not 
conceal from you that there has been some change and, by all 
accounts, some reason for it. Your behaviour of late with Miss 
Corbet——’ 

‘But Miss Corbet is engaged to be married to Mackworth, 
I interrupted. 

‘I am aware of that, and I must say that, in my view, it only 
increases—— However, we will not go into a question which, 
after all, concerns Mr. Mackworth more than it does me. No 
doubt he is very well able to drive his own coach.’ 

No doubt he was, and likewise to put a spoke, or what he 
supposed to be a spoke, in the wheels of mine ; for I strongly sus- 
pected that it was he who had enlightened the Fergusons as to 
the haphazard condition of my literary and pecuniary affairs. 
But I need hardly say that I bore little malice against him on that 
account. Nor, of course, did I harbour any against Akindrum, 
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who became well-nigh apologetic on finding me so amenable, and 
who, I daresay, might have taken up a different tone had he guessed 
that I was at least as eager to be off my bargain as he was to 
repudiate his. We did not part without exchanging assurances of 
mutual esteem and regret. 

No sooner had the door closed behind him than I skipped 
round and round the breakfast-table with the agility of a fawn. 
‘Oh, Liberty,’ I ejaculated, ‘ what crimes would I not commit in 
thy name! Yet here, by the uncovenanted mercy of Mackworth, 
I stand—blameless, emancipated, rejected! I'll despatch a cheque 
to the Prisoners’ Aid Society as a thankoffering this very moment ! ’ 

Having performed that clearly indicated duty, I went forth to 
take the air. My exultation was such that I verily believe I could 
have given any man of my own calibre a half and a beating that 
morning ; but I had no wish to play golf; I was quite content to 
commune blissfully with my own freed spirit. So I made for the 
shore, and somehow—I can’t tell why—it seemed to me to be only 
in the natural sequence of things that I should come upon Hilda, 
perambulating the sands in the sunshine and the wind, just as 
if she had been waiting for me there, prescient of my glad tidings. 

I tock off my cap to her, flung it high, and caught it as it fell. 
‘Rejoice with me!’ I cried; ‘rejoice with me, for I have lost 
the links that I had found ! ’ 

She raised her eyebrows and smiled. ‘ Already ?’ she asked. 

‘I suppose,’ said I, with that sobering sensation of having made 
a gratuitous fool of myself which Hilda is given to bestowing upon 
me when I deserve it, ‘ you knew it was only a question of time.’ 

‘I didn’t know,’ she answered ; ‘ but yesterday afternoon I 
began to have hopes. There seemed at last to be a chance of the 
young woman’s recognising how impossible you are for her.’ 

‘Be that as it may,’ I observed, ‘her papa recognises it. He 
has just been telling me so in your own well-chosen words.’ 

We sat down upon the silvery bent in a sheltered hollow of the 
dunes, and when I had briefly narrated the gist of my interview 
with Lord Akindrum, Hilda said : 

‘Now, Jack, I do hope this will be a lesson to you. You have 
had a precious narrow squeak, and it only shows—— ’ 

‘It does indeed!’ I agreed, as she paused. ‘I should like to 
promise that I won’t for the future take any important step without 
consulting you; but unhappily I cannot. Even friendship must 
cease when one’s friends die, and it would be vain to pretend that 
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Hilda Corbet won’t die for me on the day when she becomes Hilda 
Mackworth.’ 

‘Oh, if that’s all,’ she made calm reply, ‘our friendship may 
survive a while yet ; for Mackworth was given his release an hour 
ago. He was rude and impertinent—the poor man has no manners, 
as you know—but he said he must concur unreservedly in my 
opinion that he had made a mistake.’ 

I'could not refrain from once more tossing my cap into the air, 
‘What you can have been thinking about when you accepted that 
fellow,’ I exclaimed, ‘ is a complete puzzle to me!’ 

‘Is it?’ asked Hilda. ‘ But then you’re rather easily puzzled, 
Well, I feel sure that I wasn’t thinking about him, anyhow. Of 
late he has made it quite plain that no created being could live 
with him and not think about him ; so I modestly withdrew while 
there was still time. I am now wondering,’ she continued re. 
flectively, ‘ whether he wouldn’t be the very thing for your dis- 
carded Janet. She belongs to that rapidly diminishing class of 
women who simply love being hectored and bullied by their 
husbands.’ 

‘Is it,’ I inquired, ‘ a fixed principle with you to find mates for 
your own discarded admirers ? ’ 

‘One tries to do what one can for them,’ she replied ; ‘ but this 
particular case doesn’t press. What has once more become urgent 
is to discover a suitable mate for you.’ 

‘Don’t!’ I implored her ; ‘the quest would be foredoomed to 
failure. I shall never marry.’ 

‘ Never ?’ 

‘Never,’ I repeated firmly. ‘ Unless—— 

At this juncture Hilda’s eyes met mine and we broke out into a 
simultaneous quavering laugh. 


? 


‘You're putting me in a most absurd position, you know,’ Hilda 
remarked, while we were walking towards the town about a quarter 
of an hour later ; ‘ you’re holding me up to universal ridicule.’ 

‘You'll carry it off,’ I answered confidently ; ‘ there’s nothing 
you can’t carry off. As for me, I am so accustomed to being 
ridiculous that I don’t mind it, and if you like to represent our 
having taken a whole year to discover that we couldn’t do without 
one another as entirely due to my stupidity, you’re welcome.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ she returned ; ‘I think I’ll do so, then. The more 
willingly because it’s true.’ 

W. E. Norris. 
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THE BOOK ON THE TABLE.! 


Dr. Hate was invited lately to spend a week at the White House, 
and during his stay he observed the President ‘from morning till 
night.’ He was further allowed to write down these observations, 
to publish them in a small volume, and to claim for his work that it 
is‘ by all odds the most intimate study of Mr. Roosevelt ever made 
public.’ It is not often that distinguished men will submit to 
such an ordeal, but Dr. Hale is surely speaking the truth when he 
says that if, by such means, one could get an ‘accurate and realistic’ 
picture of the President (or of the dustman, we might add) nothing 
could exceed the interest of it. But prudence, a glance at bio- 
graphies, a glance at living men and women, make us reflect that 
it is a perilous undertaking, and suggest a doubt whether Dr. Hale’s 
method is really so simple as it seems. His plan, to use his own 
words, is to give a ‘ verbal cinematographic study ’ of the President, 
to sit with open eyes and let the President print his image a million 
times upon the retina. Chartran, Sargent, Rouland, and others 
have tried to secure his likeness in paint ; but he is imprisoned on 
canvas. The only medium that can keep pace with his moods, 
flowing into them as lead into a mould that is forever recast, is the 
medium of words. The objection to the method is perhaps that it 
lays too great a strain upon the reader in the first place ; he receives 
so many shocks, and must understand so much by them; and, in 
the second, that words were never meant to take the place of eyes, 
but to interpret what they see. To enlarge upon these peculiarities, 
however, would be to brand oneself both dullard and pedant—an 
unenviable reputation, and to escape it let us own immediately 
that Dr. Hale’s book leaves a very distinct impression. Whether 
you are justified in thinking that it is an impression of Mr. Roose- 
velt is another matter, but it should be explained at once that Dr. 
Hale confines himself to the character of the man, and has nothing 
to say of his politics. 
‘Get the permanent features of the scene in mind,’ Dr. Hale 
commands, in the manner of one who is about to bring off a conjuring 


1A Week in the White House with Theodore Roosevelt, by William Bayard 
Hale, 
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trick, and accordingly we imagine a room furnished with g 
large writing-table, some leather armchairs, a globe, and an ‘ Art 
Nouveau’ lamp. There is a photograph of a bear, and a framed 
autograph of a sonnet, by J. J. Ingalls, called * Opportunity,’ 
The impression which you are to take away from this glance ig 
naturally that the President of the United States enjoys no greater 
luxury than the ordinary business man, that decrees which change 
the face of the world are written at a commonplace table, from a 
substantial armchair. You may moralise as you choose upon the 
contrast, and if you are happily inspired the figure of the President 
himself, which is flashed upon the plate directly afterwards, will 
crown your thoughts appropriately. 

‘You know his features—the close-clipped brachycephalous 
head, close-clipped moustache, pince-nez, square and terribly rigid 
jaw; hair and moustache indeterminate in colour, eyes a clear 
blue, cheeks and neck ruddy.’ 

He is, in short, for there must be an end of quotation, a burly 
man, who prefers comfort and solidity to the refinements of art, and 
connects the plainness of his furniture, perhaps, with the republican 
virtues. From ten till half-past one every morning a procession 
passes through this room, ‘a panorama of the national life,’ com- 
posed of men who come from all classes, and represent all pro- 
fessions. They ask questions, give information, lay their plaints, 
seek advice, receive instructions, discuss policies, or merely crack 
their jokes and tell their stories. The President receives each, says 
something, and the man goes away, content, convinced, or at the 
least, in a better humour because he has seen the President, and 
some of his illusions have been dispelled. These conversations last 
but a minute or two; nevertheless, the matter is discussed 
thoroughly, and in almost every case some phrase is added which 
enlivens the interview and gives the visitor something to talk about 
when he gets home. Surely the President was unusually pleased 
to see him, or delighted to greet a descendant of Jonathan Edwards. 
‘What was your mother’s name? Then you must be descended 
from Jonathan Edwards. . . . He was a great man, but he had no 
sense of humour.’ 

Italics, capital letters, all the resources of the printer’s art are 
used to give effect to the explosions of the President’s speech. Dr. 
Hale, who cannot, of course, reproduce the entire conversation, 
prints a number of different openings, as Mr. Roosevelt sees his 
visitor, advances upon him, and wrings his hand. 
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‘Senator, [—am GLAD to see you! Senator, this is a—VERY 
great pleasure! Your daughters? I am, indeed, pleased to have 
this visit from you! How DARE you introduce yourself to me ? 
A great pleasure—a VERY—GREAT pleasure indeed ! ’ 

But the remarkable point about these greetings is, not only that 
they are discriminating, but that with all their emphasis they are 
sincere. Contact with another human being seems to ignite some 
spark in the President, and the shout of laughter, the ‘ mitrailleuse 
discharge,’ the hand-clasp, and thump upon the back represent 
simply the roar of the necessary explosion. When his visitor is 
kindled into animation and is conscious of a desire to return the 
blow, the business of the interview is transacted at lightning speed. 

Deputations forget their addresses and speak good American ; 
old grievances dissolve ; pedants are ashamed ; no one can be con- 
fused, or subtle, or malicious beneath such a torrent of good humour. 
Whatever the business may be, the President at once insists that he 
has personal knowledge of it, that he has driven a train, or run 
a fire-engine, or lived on a ranche, and is, therefore, fallible and 
human ; moreover, such passions have a part in the sum of civic 
virtue. While he talks he stands or walks about the room, throws 
himself on a sofa, or perches on the corner of his table; but now 
and then you see him write a note, or sign his name, and at intervals 
a secretary slips in quietly, takes the paper, and disappears. It is 
tempting, but perhaps inaccurate, to imagine that the great man is 
thus silently manipulating a thousand strings as he talks, and that 
the process of government is going on beneath the surface all the 
time. However this may be, there is no doubt that the intermin- 
able conversation fulfils other purposes besides the obvious one of 
allowing people to state their case to the President in person, and 
to receive his answer. Every man has in him something that the 
President does not know, and would like to possess ; his talk is often 
but a rapid search for a fact or a point of view. ‘ He takes up a new 
man with a new interest like a machine grabbing a new piece of 
metal to shape it to the requirement in precisely so many seconds.’ 
One of the results of this habit is that the President has an amazing 
number of facts in his brain, which have come there with their own 
little circle of associations round them, such as you get from talking 

to the actor, rather than from reading his narrative. His talk, if you 

listen to it for half an hour, lights with astonishing precision upon 

& great number of topics, most of them as far apart from each other 

as sport and ethics, literature and politics, law and food. ‘ Each 
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subject,’ writes Dr. Hale, ‘ gets full attention when it is up; there 
is never any hurrying away from it, but there is no loitering over it, 
Such sentences, of course, are meant solely as a tribute to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s excellent qualities, his power, vitality, and industry, but 
they come to produce an effect, upon the mind of a stranger, that 
is little less than distressing. The notion which this book conveys 
so vividly, of an alert machine, efficient in all its parts, from the 
simplest to the most private, is impressive, but it also strikes a 
foreigner with a sense of suffocation, with a feeling almost as of g 
gigantic hand laid upon the windpipe. Business of course must be 
conducted with the speed of a machine, but when the whole range 
of human speculation is made food for such mechanical measures— 
“there is never any hurrying away from it, but there is no loitering 
over it ’—we ask ourselves what state of civilisation can make such 
lives desirable, or anything but depressing to the beholder. The 
answer, as Dr. Hale gives it, is that America is a democratic country, 
and that the President is worshipped by his compatriots as the 
type of their national virtues. It is, indeed, clear from many 
touches, from the symbolism of plain furniture and _ boisterous 
welcome, that we are to lay stress upon a particular side of the 
President’s character, that we are to connect it with something 
of far greater importance than the temperament of a single man. 
The scene which takes place daily in the President’s study when 
scores of unknown people shake him by the hand and are greeted as 
fellow men, makes an American ‘ proud of his fellow countrymen,’ 
impresses him with a ‘sense of the essential worth of American 
civilisation,’ and leads him to assert that no one ‘ has ever seen 
anywhere on earth a scene of such democratic setting, and manner of 
enactment, significant of such far-reaching results.’ Few people 
perhaps will be inclined to deny the good sense of such simplicity 
in outward ornament and ceremony, but the peculiar distinction of 
President Roosevelt is that he has carried it into more serious 
matters than any of his predecessors. He asserts that he is Presi- 
dent by virtue of his ability, but that the office, by itself, in no way 
separates him from other men ; his claim, indeed, is that the greater 
your ability the more power you have to sympathise with your 
fellows, and it is the main advantage of a high position that it 
gives you an extraordinary opportunity for such intercourse. No 
one, judging from Dr. Hale’s book, can doubt that the astonishing 
thing about this daily pilgrimage through Mr. Roosevelt’s study 
lies not at all in any melodramatic contrast between government 
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and leather armchairs, Presidents and farmers, but in the immediate 
sympathy which at once, so to speak, melts the two men together. 
There is no need to recapitulate the different types who come to him 
and at once get into touch with him ; it is more interesting to dis- 
cover what quality this is which most people possess in some 
degree, and Mr. Roosevelt possesses in perfection. The broad 
explanation is perhaps that which Dr. Hale gives. ° Life and the 
world in every one of innumerable phases, the multitudinous deeds 
of men, their thoughts and ways, attract him with indescribable 
fascination.’ It is his power of sympathy that distinguishes him 
from other remarkable men ; it is this power, if we may judge from 
Dr. Hale, that stirs American hearts, and makes them recognise 
in their President the true flower of democracy. Not only does he 
sympathise perpetually and vigorously, but he sympathises with 
the common feelings of men, and is as indifferent to the shades of 
mind or spirit as he is indifferent to degrees of rank or wealth. His 
natural democracy carries him even further; there are some 
qualities which, because they can belong only to a few, have no 
attraction for him. The academic, he says, must give way to the 
wise and the practical ; he does not care for the ‘ worlds of poetry 
or romance’; he ‘ respects sentiment,’ but himself indulges only 
in the sentiments that are common to most men; niceties of 
speculation annoy him; ethical refinements make little appeal 
to him, ‘ dreams do not nest in his heart.’ But it is unnecessary to 
point out that even in the most democratic of countries there must 
be some who dream, who meditate, who enjoy rare and lovely 
emotions, nor need we insist that to disregard such men is to admit 
the taint of aristocracy. We need but remark that even the 
President will not suffer everybody. But the true interest of these 
limitations is that they serve to define the nature of his sympathy, 
and show that it is for the simplest form of life, for experiences that 
are common to all, for humanity in general and not for individuals. 
He is intoxicated by a crowd ; he might do homage to the glow in 
adog’s eye ; the fact that in each of the people who come before him 
there burns something of the flame, that they are carrying forward 
the vast onset of life, that he can further it, increase its volume, 
excites him, and touches him to the quick. His sympathy is with the 
normal development of this spark ; marriage, birth, the upbringing 
of children, the steady tramp of life through dusty paths to the 
grave. He is, therefore, understood and loved by the enormous 
numbers who are occupied with these matters, and they yield to 
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the temptation, to which Dr. Hale also falls a victim, of glorifying 
the man who is so like themselves, who, by his eminence, authorises 
their contentment. 

* After all,’ breaks out Dr. Hale, in a rhapsody of paradox, 
‘common humanity is very wonderful and very noble. . . . To 
represent absolutely the average man . . . would be to be great 
beyond all other greatness . . . to be the possessor of the greatest 
thoughts that live in the world’ to surpass ‘ any isolated seer or poet 
whatsoever.’ 

That is the theme of the book, and it is a familiar doctrine, for 
it is not only convenient, but it makes a curious appeal to the 
emotions, so that one who denies it is judged to be both mistaken 
and morally corrupt—a cynic, and a person of cold imagination. 

But however harshly you may judge the embodiment of such a 
theory—and, to speak honestly, there is nothing lovable in Dr. 
Hale’s presentment of him—you cannot deny him the tribute 
which a moth perhaps pays to a lighted lamp. It is a coarse 
flame, fed on the unstrained oil, but at the same time there is a 
certain rude joy in creeping close to the fire, and in feeling your 
limbs grow warm and your brain become passive. The American 
people, however, find a peculiar and a different comfort in such 
@ sensation, if we are to continue the metaphor, or, to change it, 
in such a reconciliation. People, forced as they are to do without 
the luxuries of tradition, must find in themselves a raw material 
and exalt it above the finished form. People, again, set in the midst 
of vast lands beneath the shadow of forests and seas have need to 
worship their own force and resent any belittlement of it. In 
President Roosevelt, who governs and is the peer of kings, they 
feel at once a muscular strength which is infinitely reassuring 
to them, and a huge indiscriminate power, equally distributed 
over the whole of him, which makes him the reconciliation of 
innumerable qualities, the starting-point of all their energies. 
Every virtue is possible, no other way of life surpasses theirs, when 
there is one who recognises in his own person and in the persons 
of others the sufficiency of their native gifts for all aims that a human 
being need pursue. They welcome him as the accurate type of 
their soul, flung off by nature in an impetuous mood, and claim for 
it that it is made after the original pattern, and fashioned out of 
the pure clay. 

VirGinia STEPHEN. 
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Metuentes patruae verbera linguae.—HORACE. 
Uncle me no uncles,—SHAKESPEARE. 


Tarre is a familiar proverb, more true than many, which charges 
human nature with the meanness of hanging the dog to which 
it has chosen to give a bad name. The applicability of this saying 
to the arbitrary allotment of so-called Christian names must have 
occurred, with pain, to every person of sensibility. To be help- 
lessly labelled with a character in one’s first infancy, is to be taxed 
without representation in the most tyrannical sense. For that is 
what it amounts to. Prescriptive sentiment, based upon the 
aggregates of qualities observed in the holders of certain names, 
obliges every Tom, Dick or Harry to adapt his conduct to the part 
assigned him at his baptism. Tom henceforth can never be Dick, 
or Harry Tom, in all the life tocome. To each is inalienably affixed 
the qualities associated with his title. Here is a fact, I fancy, 
patent to every inventor of fictitious persons. Your novelist, 
excogitating an individuality, must surrender himself, during the 
process, to a sort of trance, when the fitting name for that in- 
dividual will occur to him without any effort of his own. Otherwise, 
supposing that he has predilections in the matter of nomenclature, 
his selection, fond as it may appear, will commit him mercilessly 
to developments utterly undesigned by him at the outset. Thus, 
say, I have a weakness for Augustus, but my theme is the psycho- 
logy of a grand but unlawful passion. It is obvious that the two 
are irreconcilable. Augustus is quite incapable of such flights. 
He is too regardful of his own safety and creature-comforts. He 
is a petted flabby fellow, a little inclined to over-eating, and is not 
unwont to shed oily tears of self-pity when his stomach is so full 
that it presses upon his heart. If I persist, he will come to make 
a muddle of the business, and—unless the critics read profundity 
out of my perplexity, which is always possible—will confound the 
whole course of my character-study. In the end he will prefer 
celibacy and tepid baths to that stinging plunge into the waters of 
passion which I had forecast. 

Adolphus again? What manly attributes are to be looked 
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for in that conceited and self-complacent puppy? He has been 
spoilt by his mother and sisters from the first, and is no more 
capable of the strength and nobility shown by Norman or Rupert 
than he is of the saintly self-sacrifices peculiar to Basil. Albert— 
with all respect be it said—is good and temperate until he becomes 
Bertie, when he is inclined to trifle weakly with other men’s wives; 
while as Bert he is extremely suitable to the lower form of lion. 
comique. Arnold is a forcible creature, withal rather bigoted and 
prosy ; Claud, of course, is an artist ; Philip is weak, but means well, 
while Roger is dissipated, with only a fitful desire to reform. Dick 
drinks shamelessly, but is a good fellow in or out of his cups ; Tom 
is an athlete and philistine, and Harry is apprenticed to an engineer, 
Algernon can fight nobly for his country, but goes all to pieces 
when he is abbreviated, and Francis is a red-haired foxy little man, 
full of guile and cunning, but utterly redeemed when shortened. 

Among the women, Annabel is old-fashioned and knits, Bridget 
cooks, Caroline marries and has pretty children, and Kate is capable 
of anything but ugliness. 

These are but a few, chosen at random. The point is thai 
they and all the rest are characters hall-marked at their christening 
—a system which, while imposing a limit on human development, 
has the much more serious consequence of tying the hands of the 
novelist, of whom everything is expected in these days. Yet how 
can the poor fellow expand his psychology beyond the types to 
which he is restricted by the godfathers and godmothers? There 
are only two ways which I can see : one, to enlarge enormously the 
list of legitimate names ; two, to postpone their individual choice 
until each unit is of an age to select, or invent, his own. 

Now, as illustrating my contention—that no person, historical 
or fictitious, could conceivably have been exactly what he was in 
any other name than his own—consider, pray, the following purely 
arbitrary list : 


ALOYSIUS JOHNSON. ‘ . The great lexicographer. 

JEMIMA DOONE . ‘ ; . The heroine of Blackmore’s romance. 
THEOPHILUS DICKENS ‘ . Novelist. 

AGNES SHARP . ; , . Heroine by default of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 
SAMUEL THE LION-HEARTED . King of England. 

HARRY HOLMES . ° : . Private Inquiry Agent. 

JACK TENNYSON . ‘ ; . Poet. 

ARCHIBALD JEREMIAH BALFOUR Politician. 

MONTAGUE BuRNS . < . Labour Leader. 

BERT KIPLING . : ‘ . Writer to the Empire. 


FRANK WELLESLEY . .  . Great Duke of Wellington. 
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CHARLIE CROMWELL . . Lord Protector. 


VERONIOA GAMP : F ; : . Monthly Nurse, 

EDWIN SIKES . ; : : : . Burglar. 

PATIENCE PANKHURST , ; : . Suffragette. ‘ 
TomMy COLUMBUS .. : : . Explorer. 

BoBNELSON .. : : . Hero of Trafalgar. 

GABRIEL BONIFACE SHAW. ; Archangel. 


The column might be inflefinitely intial until, indeed, it 
‘put a girdle round about the earth,’ and made us, perchance, 
liker to Saturn than to the world we know. 

Here, however, is only one of several grievances with which 
the fiction-monger is ridden, and its mention arises from some 
natural association with the real subject of this paper. As the 
novelist is bound by conventions of nomenclature, so is he bound 
by conventions of relationship ; though, to be fair, the present age 
shows some signs of rebelling against its prescriptions. The mother- 
in-law, for instance, is properly, with the bold bad baronet, played 
out. That is understood ; but is it so certain that she was ever 
understood ? For a generation or two we have accepted her, 
without apparent question, as the embodiment of all that is out- 
rageous and unnatural in human relationship. She has stood a 
by-word for discord, and a reproach to the British matron—other- 
wise an example to nations—ever since the time, at least, of Leech 
and Thackeray. It is very likely that these two great authorities 
were responsible for the slander, since we find no considerable 
harping upon it before their time. And since—inasmuch as his 
failure to identify himself with the age of the giants is perpetually 
being drummed into the ears of the modern romancer—the pack 
has followed its leaders, in the hope, no doubt (a somewhat 
mixed metaphor), of its being accredited with their mantles—and 
emoluments. 

We have accepted the harridan mother-in-law, I say—and I 
am sure against our better judgment and experience—without 
apparent question ; and the adjective is intentionally qualifying. 
For I have a confession to make, the fruit of some research. Your 
novelist is really an insidious fellow, whose worst fault is that he 
makes too much of a business of studying on which side his bread 
is buttered. Has he believed in this slander all these years, do you 
think? Not a bit of it. He has known perfectly well, while 
subscribing to the popular demand, who is the real bad relation, 
and has been consistently, if unobtrusively, ‘showing him up.’ 
But Prejudice, not to be outdone by Justice, walks with blinded 
VOL. XXV.—NO, 146, N,S. 15 
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eyes; and no doubt there are enough truculent mothers-in-lay 
in the world to make one formidable scapegoat—an illustration 
which I prefer, for obvious reasons, to the one which leads off this 
paper. A slander—it is a truism—is far more easily started than 
laid ; and it is only after this long period that the one in question 
begins to attenuate—pour céder le pas—a qui? I am half afraid 
of telling the truth. To popularise the villain is to distribute his 
profits. Yet sooner or later he must be found out, and the credit 
for the revelation claimed elsewhere. I will make two words of 
it and tell. The real bad relation, good people, is—as you might 
have known long ago if you had not wilfully courted your own 
obsession—the uncle. 

Story claims him to the part, and history authorises. There is 
no question whatever about it. His remotest antecedents show 
him an unscrupulous and designing fellow who is for ever seeking 
to step into dead men’s shoes. There was Pelias—but indeed 
mythology reeks with the rascal. ‘Laban exhibits an early instance 
of his cunning, though his son-in-law’s successful retaliation proves 
his bad pre-eminence in that respect to have been open, in those 
primitive times, to dispute. Rome itself was founded on the fruits 
of a piece of avuncular treachery ; but, after all, what line, patrician 
or plebeian, in all the world could show its succession undeflected, 
if not in fact, in design, through the perfidy of an uncle? The 
great Charlemagne robbed his brother’s heir of his moiety of the 
empire ; in Spain there was the five years’ struggle by Don Carlos 
against his niece Isabella; in Italy bad uncles (take Ludovico 
Sforza as an illustrious example) were so numerous that the cynical 
estimate in which their guile was held came to crystallise itself 
in the term Papal Nepotism. But our own history offers some 
choice examples of the breed, amongst whom King John and King 
Richard III. will most readily suggest themselves. In Saxon 
England the claims of uncle and nephew had been most flagrantly 
jumbled, generally to the detriment of the latter. This, however, 
had its excuse in those strenuous times, when kingdoms were not 
sufficiently maintained on the weak knees of youngsters. It was 
when the succession became fixed and hereditary that the rogue 
emerged in all his true colours, and pitched poor little Arthur 
(the name of a good boy, by the way) from the walls of Rouen. 

It is, however, with the dealings of the poet and the romancer 
in the business of bad relations that we are mainly concerned, and 
it is the uncle, I maintain, who has always, despite all appearances 
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to. the contrary, held the first place for them in that evil category. 
Shakespeare recognised very clearly the uses of the creature for 
f this exhibiting in an acute form the vices of envy and covetousness. 
The ‘satyr’ king, Claudius of Denmark, stands, of course, the 
pre-eminent figure of the type. But there are lesser examples— 
afraid Antonio, the breezy scamp of ‘The Tempest,’ who throws for 
te his duchies and wins or loses with a jest—for whom ‘the man i’ the 
moon’s too slow ’ (we have encountered his kind in our own time— 
ds of the fellow who will cheat his nephew of a shilling one day and take 
him to the pantomime, on borrowed money, the next) ; Don John 







































7 of ‘Much Ado ’—the Uriah Heep type, fulsome and treacherous, 
slobbering his ‘ kill’ like the anaconda (which does nothing of the 
ore is sort really) before swallowing it ; and Frederick of ‘ As You Like It,’ 
show that bad mingling of fraud and religion which is also familiar to 
‘king our century. 
deed Who was it, again, to glean a new field, delivered the poor babes 
ane to their obsequies in the wood, cock-robin attending? There is 
ves no more damning indictment of a relation in history. 
hose To come to the romancings of to-day. what other relation has 
ruits been used, throughout the course of an entire volume, to point the 
cian moral of a persistent and awful wickedness, as Uncle Silas has been 
sted, used by his creator Lefanu? Uncle Silas stands to me for the 
The embodiment of supreme inhumanity. His courtliness, his dis- 


the tinguished air and silvery locks, his subjugation of bodily torments 
by a demoniac will, his utterly soulless materialism, make of him 


atlos 

vico one of the most terrific figures in fiction. Think of Mrs. Mackenzie 

nical by the side of him! It is Whitechapel to all Gehenna. 

tselt Uncle Ibbetson again—what suave depravity! The man 

ome wantons in his own pollution, rejoicing in the filth he can cast on 

cing innocence. What instinct guided du Maurier’s hand in his selection 

xon and portrayal? It was his first essay in romance, and observe 

atly that the uses of the mother-in-law or the bad baronet never occurred 

ver, to him in the connexion. 

not Then we have Ebenezer, the squalid uncle of ‘ Kidnapped,’ and 

was the ‘ oiled and curled ’ rascal Marmaduke of ‘ Vice Versa.’ Every 

gue type is represented in modern romance, not excluding that 

hur ‘sharpest needle, warranted not to cut in the eye,’ Uncle Scrooge, 
whose reformation we decline to accept on any but utilitarian 

oer grounds. 

wd It was only Dickens’s irreclaimable optimism, indeed, which 


ces inclined him to detect redeeming points in the uncle (see old Anthony 
15—2 
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Chuzzlewit again) at the eleventh hour. On the other hand, he 
could give us, without any such half-hearted compromise, a Ralph 
Nickleby, surely as complete a scoundrel as any in literature, 
With Scott I fancy the spirit of clannishness prevailed over con. 
viction, since I can recall, anyhow on the moment, no instance 
of a typical uncle occurring in his pages. Thackeray, obsessed 
with his mothers-in-law, treated the fellow with a comparative 
but still contemptuous leniency, as witness the cases of Major 
Pendennis and Sir Brian Newcome. Yet, at the best, they had 
but a grudging silence or a damning with faint praise to award him. 
It is true that both the jovial Ingoldsby and the moral Mrs. Eliza. 
beth Turner have a passing word of approval, each in characteristic 
style, for the man’s trick of moralising on occasion, as is evidenced 
in the following lines :— 
I remember, I remember, 

When I was a little boy, 
One fine morning in September 

Uncle brought me home a toy. 
I remember how he patted 

Both my cheeks in kindliest mood ; 


‘Then,’ said he, ‘ you little Fat-head, 
There’s a top because you're good.’ 


And :— 
One day her uncle brought a toy, 
That round and round would twirl, 
But when he found 
The litter’d ground, 
He said, ‘I don’t teetotums buy 
For such a careless girl.’ 


I must insist for myself, however, that I recognise nothing in either 
of these cases but a bid for a sister-in-law’s approval, whether with 


a view to a subsequent loan, or at least to a bed and dinner, is not 


permitted to appear. 

And now, having confessed, I must ‘ hedge,’ or the game is up. 
Bad as are the examples I have quoted, it does not do to generalise 
from particular instances. We must not venture the statement 
that all uncles are inherently vicious. If we were to, there are 
Uncle Toby, and ‘the single gentleman,’ and the most lovable 
the Knight of La Mancha himself, to name no others, to refute it. 
There is nothing, I believe, which structurally or mentally dif- 
ferentiates an uncle from any other form of relation ; indeed, he 
is not infrequently the most attractive member of the family group. 
The demoralisation which, perhaps in the majority of cases, has 
overtaken him, is due, I am sure, to the equivocal nature of his 
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standing. This, operating upon a very keen and self-conscious 
intelligence, has effected in him that yeasty effervescence which 
counts for moral unstability. The laws of primogeniture have been 
for ever placing him in a false position. Think, for instance, of 
his having to address that offensive little cub his nephew as ‘ Your 
Majesty’ on state occasions. Of course an uncle may be a king 
himself, and very often is; but how is that to better the situation 
of the uncrowned ones? ‘If years,’ they might say, ‘are the 
measures of merit, and the two or three which divide me from my 
elder brother are represented by the disproportion between a 
kingdom and a competence, why should my brother’s child rank 
for me above the whelps in my kennel?’ It is this resentful 
grievance, no doubt, which lies at the root of avuncular depravity. 
The creature is for ever brooding his enforced insignificance. He 
knows that his title to the small authority he possesses is so little 
esteemed that he is often obliged to share it with intimate friends 
of the family, whose years forbid, or whose kindness deprecates, 
a manner of address either more familiar or more formal. And 
what is the consequence? He goes to places where social dis- 
tinctions are less observed, and morals therefore slacker, and 
makes: himself a by-word for reckless unobservances. At intervals 
he comes home, ravages the sideboard for ‘nips’ at all uncon- 
scionable hours, boils his tea in a billy over the drawing-room 
fire, slaps valuable relations on the back, and is only blessed if he 
ends by dying, as I have known him to do, with his dropsical legs 
in a footbath and a pipe in his mouth. 

I am not, however, defending the uncle ; I am merely touching 
on some causes which are possible to account for his reputation. 
That that is, on the whole, a villainously bad one, we have much 
testimony (though unobtrusive, as I say) by those whose business 
it is to assay the relative values of the bad metals of the world. 
Even his title has been degraded to a significant use ; for do we not 
consign our pledges to ‘mine uncle,’ contriving in that phrase a 
suggestion of something which is both brazen and underhand ? 
Now, being regarded somewhat as a nameless and unattached 
vagabond, he has come cynically to develop the character attributed 
tohim. He hangs, in short, on his bad name, and even seeks that 
distinction of being exalted, for the first and the last time in his 
life, above his fellows. The observant jurors of literature have 
long seen to it, in their quiet way, that he shall be accommodated. 


BERNARD CaPEs. 















ENGLANDS NEGLECT OF MATHEMATICS, 


From time to time references have been made in the Press regarding 
‘England’s Neglect of Science,’ and the British public is now being 
slowly but surely provided with the statistical and other informa- 
tion necessary to enable it to appreciate, if it will, the national 
importance of scientific work, and its influence on international 
competition in the world of commerce and industry. 


There are, however, growing indications of a serious danger lest, 


it the English nation does awake to a sense of its duties to science, 
the most important and fundamental of all the sciences may be 
entirely overlooked. It will, I believe, come as a great surprise to 
many people to learn that among the sciences neglected in this 
country, mathematics probably occupies the foremost place. There 
appears to be a widespread popular belief that science is one thing 
and mathematics is something quite different, and it will be asked 
how can it be possible to say that mathematics is neglected in 
England when a subject bearing that name forms a large portion 
of the curriculum of every school in the country ? 

The deplorable position which Great Britain at present occupies 
in the mathematical world is the outcome of causes which have 
been at work for a considerable time, and the gravity of the situa- 
tion which has thus arisen is so serious that no effort must be 
spared to enlighten the public on the subject of England’s neglect 
of mathematics and the consequences that this neglect may involve. 

There are few people in this country whose knowledge of mathe- 
matics extends beyond what may be described as ‘ School Mathe- 
matics,’ and the select few who can be correctly styled mathema- 
ticians are so overwhelmed by the magnitude of the work which 
lies before them that it is rarely possible for them to take any steps 
to arouse popular interest in their subject. Consequently, if the 
question is asked, ‘ What is the use of mathematics ? ’ ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred will probably reply that mathematics 
is of no use in itself, but that its study affords an excellent mental 
training in developing the brain. 

Now, there are many other subjects of study to which the same 
answer would apply with equal force. Of these I like to choose 
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philately as an instance, because no one would at the present time 
seriously contemplate introducing the study of postage stamps 
into our schools and universities. Yet if the subject were regarded 


~ from an educational point of view it would certainly develop the 


pupil’s powers of observation, give him practice in accurate measure- 
ment, and teach him many facts in contemporary history and 
geography by a method which might not inappropriately be described 
as ‘ heuristic.’ 

Happily it is not necessary at present for the mathematician 
to defend himself in the educational world against the rival claims 
of the philatelist. But claims for increased recognition are being 
pressed by specialists in almost every subject that can be regarded 
as part of an educational system, and if the mathematician is not 
to be crowded out in this competition, he must rely on much more 
powerful weapons of defence than arguments based exclusively 
on the mental training afforded by the study of elementary mathe- 
matics. 

Personally I consider that far too much importance is at present 
attached to the mere examination value not only of mathematics 
but also of other subjects, especially in their elementary stages. 
Thus has arisen a state of affairs in which A teaches B a subject in 
order that B may pass an examination and obtain a certificate 
which B regards as a qualification for teaching the same subject 
to ©. Neither A, B, nor C is likely to form any true appreciation 
of the value of a subject taught in this way. Each of them will, 
in the words of Socrates, think himself wise where he is not, and he 
will regard his education in much the same light as a Limerick 
competition—a means by which he can earn money by answering 
certain examination questions. 

It is to the practical aspect and the research aspect of mathe- 
matics that we must turn if we want to find the true answer to the 
question ‘ What is the use of mathematics?’ These two aspects 
are inseparably bound together under the single heading ‘The 
Practical Value of Mathematical Research.’ The brains of the 
mathematician constitute a mine of wealth, not perhaps for the 

mathematician himself (especially in a country like England), 
but for the world at large. He is the custodian of a priceless 
treasure with which he has been endowed in order that he may 
advance civilisation and render possible those improvements which 
conduce to the happiness and welfare of mankind. The mathe- 
matician who is content to live on a starvation income and to shut 
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himself up in his study, covering pages of foolscap with long formule, 
may, unknown to himself, be a pioneer who is building up for 
posterity the foundations of a great industry. The mathematical 
researches of the past form the basis of nearly every advance in 
practical science of the present time, and culminate in the com- 
mercial successes of the future. 

I suppose it will now be generally admitted that a certain amount 
of mathematical knowledge is essential for the requirements of 
modern applied science, and the estimate commonly formed of the 
extent of this knowledge can possibly be described as ‘B.Sc, 
Mathematics.’ The present article deals with a much more extended 
aspect of mathematical science, which may be described as ‘ Re- 
search Mathematics,’ and compared with which ‘B.Sc. Mathe- 
matics’ is a mere drop in the bucket. Research mathematics is 
such a vast subject that no single human being can form an adequate 
conception of more than a very limited portion of it. It would be 
much easier for a linguist to learn to speak all the languages of the 
world than for a mathematician even to understand the whole 
literature of mathematics. The specialist in Theory of Groups 
cannot be expected to know much about Hydrodynamics, and to 
the specialist who takes up astronomical problems such as the 
lunar and planetary theories, a paper on Theory of Numbers or 
Multiple Algebra may be absolutely unintelligible. 

What, then, is the practical use of all the pages of papers which 
these specialists turn out when one specialist cannot read another’s 
papers? And admitting that applied mathematics may be of 
some practical value, how can research in pure mathematics ever 
lead to any useful results ? 

Let us in reply give a simple illustration. When mathematicians 
first began to solve quadratic equations, they soon found the 
square roots of negative quantities occurring in their solutions. 
Now, a negative quantity cannot have a square root, and a natural 
inference is that the problem cannot be solved. This explanation 
would have quite satisfied any ‘ practical man’ of the sixteenth 
century. He would consider that the study of such problems was 
unpractical and opposed to common sense, and that it would not 
pay. Not so, however, the research mathematician. He said: 
‘Square roots of negative quantities occur in my problems, there- 
fore I must find out all I can about them.’ Thus arose the study 
of imaginary quantities which in the course of time became the 
centre for a large mass of mathematical literature. What has been 
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the outcome? The stone which the builders rejected, the same is 
become the head of the corner. There is scarcely a single problem 
in applied electricity which does not depend directly or indirectly 
on the use of imaginary quantities. But for the study of these 
quantities we could not have had wireless telegraphy at the present 
time. In connection with electrical transmission of power imaginary 
quantities play an equally important part. They are also required 
in calculating the capacities of electric condensers, and, in short, 
no electrician can consider himself properly equipped in the present 
day unless his mathematical training has included such parts of 
the theory of imaginaries as are necessary for him to understand 
the literature of his subject, electricity. 

Nor is the use of imaginary quantities confined to electrical 
applications. They enter into problems of stream-line motion in 
fluids which have important applications to naval architecture, 
and perhaps also to aérial navigation. They are required in the 
study of oscillations which occur in a large number of engineering 
problems ; we may take as instances the rolling of ships and the 
stability of flying machines. In fact, if mathematicians had not 
entered on this apparently fruitless field of study as a research 
subject, the most important developments of modern civilisation 
would be non-existent. We might possibly have arrived at sub- 
marine telegraphy, but this could only have been achieved as the 
result of many failures, costing large sums of money, and the 
system adopted would probably have been much less efficient than 
it now is. 

Let us now consider what lessons the problems of naval archi- 
tecture teach us as to the value of mathematical research. Before 
the mathematical theory of stability had been developed many 
ships were sunk and many lives lost which could have been saved 
if the problem had been properly placed in the hands of the mathe- 
matician. It was only after these losses took place that the theory 
of the metacentre was finally evolved, and the problem of stability 
was reduced to one of pure arithmetical calculation. If one-tenth 
of the money expended in building these ill-fated ships had been 
offered to a really competent mathematician possessing the highest 
knowledge of his subject, to enable him to devote his whole time 
for a year or so to this particular problem, the saving to the com- 
munity would have been immense. Yet a similar drama may be 
enacted at the present day in connection with artificial flight, for 
while the mathematical theory of stability has been outlined, 
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there is a great deal of work to be done before the results can be 
reduced to simple practical rules. Meanwhile flying machines 
are being designed and built by persons with little mathematica] 
knowledge, and success is being fought for at the cost of failures 
which could often be predicted at the cost of a few hundred brain. 
power hours of a mathematician’s time. But a mere knowledge 
of B.Sc. mathematics is quite inadequate for this purpose. 

The papers read at the annual meetings of the Institution of 
Naval Architects contain material to keep a mathematician at work 
for a lifetime. The main difficulty in grappling with these problems 
is not want of practical knowledge, but want of mathematical 
knowledge of the most advanced character, and want of time to 
apply that knowledge. There are plenty of workers to do all the 
practical experimental work. What always strikes me most 
forcibly when I read or listen to the discussions at these gatherings 
is that the problems to which they lead could generally be solved 
by a man with no practical training or experience whatever. What 
is wanted is mathematics, and nothing but mathematics, only it 
must be of a more advanced character than that implied in the 
standard of an ordinary B.Sc. degree. 

A railway bridge in America has collapsed suddenly in the course 
of construction, involving enormous loss. What has the mathe- 
matician to say as to the cause of the disaster? He reports that 
the bridge would have been perfectly safe if it had been completed, 
but that in the unfinished state the conditions of stability were not 
satisfied. The need is thus shown of a new subject of study in the 
form of a theory of construction which shall solve the problem of 
building structures without incurring similar risks at any stage 
of the process. The problem is essentially one to be worked out 
on paper, and thus it falls into the province of the. mathematician. 

Nor is the engineer the only person who benefits by the results 
of mathematical research. It could never have been imagined in 
the early years of the last century that the discoveries of Laplace 
would have an all-important bearing on such practical problems 
of the present day as the food supply of a nation, or the develop- 
ment of its fishing industries, to take only very limited instances 
of their applications. Yet the doctrine of Probability and the 
Law of Errors form the basis of every sound interpretation of 
statistical information. It is commonly said that statistics can 
prove anything, and the very ease with which they can be manipu- 
lated forms a potent weapon in the hand of the party politician, 
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The allegation is certainly true when the statistics are placed in the 
hands of the non-mathematician, who is certain to make any number 
of false assumptions in his methods of interpretation. If, however, 
the interpretation is carried out on mathematical principles, it is 
not only possible to calculate the correct inferences to be drawn 
from them, but also to ascertain how far predictions based on these 
inferences are likely to deviate from the actual course of events in 
the future. We have selected the problem of the fish supply of our 
islands as one of many instances in which large sums of money haye 
been wasted on worthless experiments because observed data have 
not been interpreted in their true light. It is an unfortunate fact 
that in the present day we are very much living in the dark ages 
in our treatment of statistical questions ; and that many economic 
problems are liable to form the subject of legislation which is not 
only unsound but calculated to bring about far-reaching disastrous 
effects. 

The only way in which poverty and the problem of the unem- 
ployed can be adequately dealt with is by a careful study of the 
causes of which they are the result. Such a study must be based 
on statistics, and for the correct interpretation of these statistics 
not only is the pure mathematician indispensable, but he requires 
to devote all his time to specialised study of a particular branch of 
pure mathematics. The man who is capable of grappling with 
statistical problems will not be likely to do any work that will 
assist the engineer. Neither can the professor of mathematics 
who lectures mainly to engineering students be expected to throw 
light on the statistical problems which are referred to him by his 
colleagues in the departments of biology or economics. 

The mere expenditure of money on relieving distress may be 
necessary as a temporary expedient, but if continued the practice 
becomes like pumping water out of a leaky ship, which only causes 
the water to rush in more quickly. The proper way is to find where 
the leak is and mend it. 

Statistical science is certainly making vast strides in the present 
day, thanks to the heritage which the mathematicians of the last 
century have handed down to us. But the progress is at present 
very largely in applications, and there must always exist a need 
of research after better methods of treating the problems, and this 
research must necessarily in its early stages be purely theoretical. 
As mankind draws more and more on the resources of nature, 
improved means must be discovered for utilising these resources 
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to the best purpose. In other words, the problem becomes more 
and more a mathematical one. 

We might again instance the construction and perfection of 
optical instruments, which is essentially a mathematical subject, 
and which has benefited mankind, if in no other way, by rendering 
bacteriology possible. Those who want to learn the secrets of the 
great German optical industry will have to master the pages of a 
difficult mathematical treatise. Wein England attribute Germany’s 
success to the discovery of a new glass, yet that discovery is only 
one of the factors which led to a success that would never have been 
achieved had not German mathematicians given an enormous 
amount of time and thought to the solution of the purely geometrical 
problems connected with the design and construction of lenses. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, the study of geometrical optics 
is practically ignored. 

The number of experts who are capable of undertaking mathe- 
matical research is totally inadequate for the vast amount of 
work that requires doing. The few who are competent to undertake 
such work are forced by the circumstances of the cases to devote 
their best energies to teaching mathematics, rarely above the 
B.Sc. standard, often only up to the standard of school mathe- 
matics, to pupils who will never do them credit, but who will ina 
short time become incompetent and unenlightened school teachers. 

It is small wonder, then, that when the practical man propounds a 
problem to the mathematician, the latter rarely succeeds in solving 
. it. The problem might take a year to solve, it might involve a 
knowledge of some special branch of mathematics which the nian 
referred to had not studied, or it might come as a last straw to a 
man already overtaxed in the matter of elementary teaching. 
Very often the man to whom the problem is propounded has never 
studied the research aspect of mathematics at all, and his know- 
ledge extends little if at all beyond the B.Sc. standard. Thus it 
has come about that the practical man regards the supposed 
mathematician as unpractical, whereas the real fault lies in the 
fact that in nine cases out of ten he is not sufficiently mathematical. 

When we attempt to account for the state of affairs which the 
title of the present article is intended to convey, our thoughts 
naturally converge towards Cambridge, since Cambridge used to 
be, and still is, the chief centre of English mathematics. The fact 
that the mere mention of the word ‘Senior Wrangler ’ is sufficient 
to arouse popular interest and enthusiasm in any circle, even in the 
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remotest town in Great Britain, shows that England’s present 
neglect of mathematics is of comparatively recent origin, albeit 
Dr. Merz, in his ‘European Thought in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
finds that England has always compared unfavourably with France 
and Germany in the matter of popular interest in mathematical 
research. The old Tripos when it consisted of a single part was 
admirably adapted to the requirements of its time, and it is only 
necessary to refer to such names as Cayley, Maxwell, or Lord 
Kelvin to show the efficiency of the old Cambridge school in pro- 
ducing mathematicians whose names are now respected all the 
world over, as well'as pioneers of modern physics. But in course 
of time mathematics outgrew the capacities of a single examination, 
and it became necessary to divide the Tripos into two parts, the 
first involving a general training, while the second allowed of 
specialisation in one or more branches of higher pure or applied 
mathematics. Theoretically, the idea was perfect. Practically 
the experiment turned out a complete failure, mainly because the 
old title of Senior Wrangler was associated with Part I. instead of 
Part II. Not only in the outside world, but even in Cambridge 
itself, the whole interest centred round the examination for the 
Senior Wranglership. Very few men took Part II. Consequently 
Cambridge has been supplying our schools and colleges with masters 
who are completely ignorant of the research aspect of mathe- 
matics, and who have never been taught to regard mathematics 
as a living and growing science. Teachers so trained have naturally 
framed their teaching on lines similar to those on which they 
themselves have been drilled, and when the boys grow up, it is 
small wonder if they fail to appreciate the value of mathematics 
except as an examination subject. 

The most singular feature of the whole thing is that nowhere 
has the apathy towards mathematical research been more marked 
than in the University and smaller colleges of Cambridge itself. 
Outside one or two centres of enlightenment, Cambridge mathe- 
matics is entirely dominated by Part I. Instead of writing original 
papers, the college tutors spend their time in worrying out tricky 
examination questions quite unsuitable for setting in a paper of 
ten or twelve questions to be answered in three hours. The loss 
of time involved in such a system is enormous. The time wasted 
by the teacher in inventing these problems could be utilised for the 
purposes of research, and the time wasted by the student in learn- 
ing to solve them would enable him to attend several courses of 
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professorial lectures on higher mathematics similar to those given 
in the German universities. 

The recently introduced changes in the ‘ Mathematical Tripos ’ 
have afforded a striking object-lesson as to the prevailing state 
of feeling at Cambridge. In the fly-sheets that were issued nothing 
was said about the failure of Part II. It was not the Cambridge 
mathematicians who carried the day, but the teachers of physics, 
chemistry, engineering, and other applied sciences. The object 
of the reform was not to remodel the teaching of mathematics 
on lines that would bring Cambridge into line with German and 
American universities, but to reduce Part I. to the level of a B.Sc. 
examination suitable for applied science students. The opposition 
made no attempt to defend the present Part II., but based their 
arguments to a considerable extent on statistics of the number 
of senior wranglers who had attained eminence at the Bar or in 
other professions—not in the mathematical world. The University 
professors and lecturers and nearly all the mathematicians were on 
the side of reform, but no weight was, so the opposition said, to be 
attached to their views because the professors took no part in the 
teaching of the students. Fancy the leading University of Great 
Britain boasting that it awards the highest honours in mathematics 
to candidates who have never attended a single professorial lecture ! 

The far-reaching improvements that have taken place in recent 
years in the teaching of geometry in schools have their own story to 
tell. It will, I think, be generally admitted that it was Prof. John 
Perry who first set the ball rolling. Now Perry spoke as an engineer, 
not as a mathematician. Had he posed as a mathematician it is 
very doubtful if the movement would have succeeded. The work 
of reform was carried out mainly by the Mathematical Association, 
which thus ably fulfilled the objects for which it had been originally 
founded under the title of ‘ Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching.’ But it was Euclid, and not algebra, against 
which Perry’s attacks were mainly directed. The result has been 
the evolution of a fairly consistent scheme of teaching geometry, and 
it is interesting from an historical point of view to notice that this 
scheme was largely anticipated by the late Rev. H. W. Watson 
in a book published years previously in the ‘ Text Books of Science’ 
series. But in algebra a perfect chaos now reigns. The old useless 
drudgery still lingers both in text books and in certain examina- 
tions. The headmistress of a large girls’ school said to me a few 
weeks ago: ‘ We should only be too glad to teach mathematics on 
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more rational and practical lines, but the examiners for the “ Locals ” 
will go on setting the old questions, and what are we to do ?’ 

But it is to our university colleges and provincial universities 
that we must turn for the strongest proofs of England’s neglect of 
mathematics. When I visit a foreign university for the purpose of 
calling on my colleagues in acco.‘ance with the universal custom, 
[sometimes ask for the Professor of Mathematics, and the invariable 
answer is ‘ Which do you wish to see?’ Pisa has six professors, 
Padua has five, all teaching special subjects, such as higher analysis, 
geometry, rational mechanics, or geodesy, and mostly provided with 
competent assistants. In an English university college, the whole 
responsibility of the mathematical teaching, both pure and applied, 
usually falls on the shoulders of a single professor, often with only 
one assistant, while for the teaching of languages seven professors 
is not an unusual number, and in the technical departments separate 
professors are appointed for such specialised subjects as metal- 
lurgy, mining, mining engineering, civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, book-keeping, and dyeing. A considerable portion of 
the time of the English professor is taken up in teaching the rudi- 
ments of trigonometry, and the substance of the sixth, if not of the 
first four books of Euclid to classes of beginners who do not want 
to learn mathematics and who will never get beyond this elemen- 
tary stage. In the German universities a professor may be called 
on to hold a junior course in the Differential Calculus, but he will 
not go any lower, and it is generally being recognised that the 
subject ought to be taught in the schools. Passing next to America, 
I find in the calendar of a typical American university a collection 
of mathematical notes far above the heads of students of the English 
B.Sc. standard. On turning to the enumeration of classes, I find 
that the subjects taught in many departments correspond fairly 
well with those of one of our university colleges. The standard 
may be rather higher, but the difference is one of degree rather 
than of kind. In mathematics, on the other hand, the absence 
of elementary teaching, the high standard of the advanced classes, 
and the small number of hours allotted to each member of the 
teaching staff form a marked contrast to the conditions that exist 
in our universities. 

The result of this difference is that while English mathemati- 
cians are a small and powerless body, who are far too overworked 
to be able properly to defend their own interests, a strong and 
powerful organisation has developed in the last twenty years in the 
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American Mathematical Society, which sends representatives to 
attend meetings and conferences in Europe, and to report on the 
latest investigations and discussions, and whose Bulletin is 9 
chronicle of every event taking place in the mathematical world, 

The fourth International Congress of Mathematicians which met 
this year at Rome from April 6th to 12th, was attended by about 
530 mathematicians from all parts of the world. Of this number 
only about four per cent. came from Great Britain. The French 
Government, on the other hand, was represented by eight official 
delegates, while several other governments, of course not including 
ours, sent representatives. A number of foreign insurance com- 
panies were also represented officially, and a special sub-section 
met for the purpose of discussing actuarial problems. No English 
companies availed themselves of this advantage. 

A small but amusing illustration of England’s neglect of mathe- 
matics exists at my college. The Surveyors’ Institute annually 
awards a scholarship to one of our students, and it might be naturally 
supposed that mathematics was the one subject of which every 
surveyor ought to know something. But the examination syllabus 
includes chemistry, physics, geology and botany, while mathe- 
matics is excluded. 

If England is to hold her own against foreign competition by 
the endowment of research, adequate provision must be made for 
mathematical research. The mere building of laboratories fitted 
with costly apparatus, may be a necessary but it is not a sufficient 
condition of success. The mathematician carries his laboratory 
in his own brain. This laboratory requires much more careful 
maintenance and handling than one built of bricks and mortar. 
It is much more liable to injury if its resources are unduly taxed, 
and instances of breakdown are common. There is a considerable 
difference between mathematical research and research in the 
applied sciences. I have known a student put on to do research 
in chemistry who could never learn his Euclid. Such ‘research’ 
may be purely unskilled labour. All that the student has to do 
is to put up certain apparatus and perform certain experiments 
under the direction of his professor. If the experiments are new 
their performance is described as a research. The performance 
of student research has been likened to the weighing of a brickbat 
fifteen times, obtaining a different result each time. There are 
so many investigations in physics and chemistry that are really 
worthy of the title ‘research’ that the above remarks must be 
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taken as illustrating the abuse rather than the use of this term. 
But the mere accumulation of statistical data can never produce 
any lasting addition to our knowledge unless the facts can be made 
the subject of a connected theory, and for this the services of the 
mathematician are indispensable. 

Mathematical research consists essentially in the performance of 
original work. It involves continuous and concentrated use of the 
brain. There is no opportunity for the investigator to rest his 
thoughts while attending to the minutiz of a laboratory experiment. 
When he is not at work he must obtain all the relaxation he can, 
and he should therefore be freed from all the petty troubles and 
anxieties which are not directly associated with his work. 

What, then, are the best means of maintaining at its proper 
efficiency the research laboratory which exists in the brain of the 
mathematician ? The offering of prizes is a very inefficient method. 
If ten people compete for the same prize, they will all be engaged 
on the same research instead of on different subjects, and only 
one of them will secure any return for the hours of original work 
which he has devoted to the investigation. The loss of efficiency 
will therefore be 90 per cent. Even if only two compete the loss 
will be 50 per cent., and this loss cannot be safely spared in the 
present age of international competition. A further loss of efficiency 
also arises from the fact that the competitors have to carry out 
the investigations not on the subjects on which they have previously 
formed their own opinions, but on the themes proposed for the 
competition. Nevertheless prizes are not to be altogether con- 
demned. The competition for the Smith’s prizes is responsible 
for a large proportion of the original work in mathematics now 
done in this country and these prizes only involve an expenditure 
of about 507. per annum. The most promising field for reform 
appears to lie in the better endowment and multiplication of the 
mathematical chairs of our University colleges, the provision of 
more adequate assistance for relieving professors of the elementary 
teaching necessitated by the present backward state of English 
mathematics, and the foundation of studentships and prizes 
awarded on the results of work actually published without restriction 
as to subject or age of candidate, not for the purpose of enabling 
the holder to work at some prescribed centre on investigations 
which may or may not be successful. At the same time the 
problem is a most difficult one and many points have been left 
untouched in this article for want of space. 
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Let us in conclusion turn to a comparison which has beep 
made in certain recent articles between the cost and national 
importance of endowing universities as centres of higher study 
and research, and the cost and national importance of building 
battleships. The nation which provides for research in every 
department except mathematics may be likened to a nation which 
builds a battleship armed with the most modern machine guns, 
but which fails to make adequate provision for that part of the 
ship under the control of the chief engineer. Perhaps the engines 
may be of an antiquated type, quite unadapted to modern require- 
ments, and the chief engineer may not be furnished with an adequate 
staff of assistant engineers. The mathematical teaching of B.Sc. 
standard required by the students of applied science may be likened 
to the steam supplied from the boilers to the donkey engines required 
for moving the guns. This ship will make a very good show in 
the first stages of the battle, but when the race starts for the con- 
quest of fresh territory she will be left hopelessly in the lurch by 
her foreign competitors. The first thing that the officers will do 
will be to blame the chief engineer, but they will soon find that 
they have no one to take his place, and that their gunners can 
only manipulate guns, not engines. By the time new engines have 
been put in and a more adequate staff of engineers has been 
provided it will be found that the rival ships of other countries 
have still further increased their vantage, have further improved 
the efliciency of their engines, and have again increased the staff 
of assistants working under the direction of their chief engineers. 

It is for these reasons that I apprehend a serious danger lest 
England’s neglect of mathematics should culminate in England’s 
ultimate disappearance from the sphere of international enterprise 
and activity in which England once occupied the premier position. 


G. H. Bryan. 




















THE TRAGEDY OF MICHAEL STAMP. 


Tar greater part of his life had been spent upon the island, the 
little island off the blue green rolling hills of the Northumbrian 
coast, where rabbits and wild birds and a handful of men and women 
share the glories of clean sunshine and clean winds. Here he had 
been born, and here with scarcely a night’s exception he had slept ; 
but it is not to be thought that he was wholly insular or untravelled. 
Every day for thirty years he had driven a queer little shambling 
yellow trap, laden with letters and parcels and occasional passengers, 
across the sands to the mainland, and had returned in the same 
fashion in the evening. 

Sometimes, at very low water, those sands were bare and 
brown and hard, with only one narrow shallow channel to be 
crossed ; and sometimes his steady cob must pick his way for a 
mile or more with the water washing over the footboard of the 
swaying trap ; but the conditions mattered little to horse or driver. 
The long line of posts were there as steady guides, and could be 
followed even in the darkest winter night or when the rolling sea- 
fret wrapped the land and sea in a grey misty blanket. Then it 
was necessary to creep more cautiously from post to looming post, 
and a man was later in returning to his tea upon the island. That 
was really all the difference that darkness or eccentricities of the 
weather made to Michael Stamp. The duty was performed with 
the mechanical ease of practice, and yet undoubtedly the daily 
journey and the necessity for conversation with strange folk upon 
the mainland broadened the man’s mind, and lifted him mentally 
a little above the plane of the shrewdly simple islanders. 

It is extremely doubtful if Michael Stamp was fully aware 
of his mercies during those thirty years. Perhaps if he had been 
it would have proved him more than human. Not that he was a 
grumbler or discontented, but he did accept as a matter of course 
certain divine gifts that are beyond the hope of luckless townsmen. 
For life upon the island held few anxieties of food or health. 
Illness was almost unknown, old age was the one mortal sickness, 
and food of its kind was cheap and good and plentiful. Butcher’s 
16—2 
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meat might be rare, but home-cured bacon was not, and the boats 
brought in fish that could be purchased for a shilling a stone. 

And there were other better matters provided by the gods for 
his enjoyment. As he drove towards the mainland, with the good 
salt smell of the sea in his nostrils, it was given to him to look 
upon a picture, ever varying but ever beautiful, for the daily sight 
of which a man might well have sacrificed the chance of wealth. Far 
away to the left a stately castle towered upon the verge of the 
sea, and before him rose green sloping pastures that merged into 
blue and purple hills. The yellow smoky glare of a sunset behind 
those hills, dancing upon the ripples when the tide is in, or gleaming 
upon the brown naked sands and burning like a flame upon their 
shallow pools, can only make a man conscious of the clumsiness 
of words. Not that Michael Stamp in his great wisdom had need to 
recognise his limitations and futility. He took such matters as they 
came, in placid silence. 

Wherefore no man may know how he was struck by the dark 
winding line of the island as he faced it daily upon his homeward 
journey, or by the glimpse of the derelict schooner fast upon the 
sands that would never know again the heave and lift of the wild 
North Sea. And yet, despite his silence, it is probable that he had 
a certain still affection for his daily round, for the sands and the 
posts and the sea, for the wild duck and the screaming wide-winged 
gulls, and above all for the island, with its wild flowers, its wild 
birds, and its sand dunes, that was his home. 

Early in his twenties he had married a mainland girl, and had 
brought her to a little stone cottage off the straggling main street 
of the tiny island village. Their one daughter chose the excite- 
ments of domestic service in a far-off town, and, when the pain 
of her departure had been eased by time, Michael and his wife 
prepared themselves for an old age that should be as peaceful as 
their youth. But fate had willed otherwise. 

Michael was fifty-two when the three things occurred that 
turned aside the placid current of his life. Within one fortnight he 
found himself a childless widower and a cripple. His wife had never 
possessed the stamina of the hardy island women, and when the 
bleak east winds of that winter were at their keenest she contracted 
a chill which flew speedily to her lungs. Upon the day they buried 
her it was broken to Michael that his daughter had died of diphtheria 
two days before. It is the custom upon the island that the vicat 
of the little parish, brave above the wont of men, shall go in person 
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to the cottages when ill news has come that must be told. Michael 
heard the tidings with a curious simplicity, and walked quite 
steadily to the service in the little churchyard beside the ruins of 











































d the old Priory. That day a substitute drove his trap to the main- 
k land, but upon the following afternoon he prepared to take up 
t the threads of his old life once more. 
ar There was a thick sea-fret that evening, and it is likely that his 
¥ old mare was rendered restless and uneasy by an instinctive sense 
0 of her master’s trouble, and by the fact that the hand upon the 
d reins was slacker than usual. She seems to have put her foot into a 
8 chance hole on the flat sands, and Michael was found pinned down 
. beneath the trap with two broken ribs and a shattered leg. Had 
» not a farmer’s gig come up by fortune he would have been choked 
. by the rising tide five minutes later. 
y These things are not the final tragedy of Michael’s life, of 
which this story tells; but they left him very old and broken. He 
k was never able to walk again without a stick, and in a few weeks’ 
, ‘ time his iron-grey hair and beard were white as the creaming 
. waves. He had always been a small man, but now, with his stoop 
d and his lameness, he appeared tiny indeed. He had saved a very 
d little money, and, when his strength returned in part, the Lord 
, of the Manor entrusted to him the care of the Priory ruins. From 
d that day began the second and more striking phase of his life. 
d The Priory, that, with the Castle, is the chief pride of the island, 
stands behind the low sea wall, almost within touch of the waves 
d at high tide. It is not proposed to sketch its history here ; it is 
ti sufficient to say that it was raised in 1093 by Benedictine monks 
é upon the ruins of an old Saxon Abbey that had been destroyed 
. by the ravening Danes. It is built of soft pink sandstone, and with 
e the flush of the sunset upon its crumbling walls it forms a picture 
¥ sufficiently entrancing. One single exquisite Norman arch rises 
clear of the rest in a glorious curve, and is a thing to haunt one’s 
i dreams. Soon enough the red-tinted ruins threw their enchantment 
‘ over the soul of Michael Stamp, and took the place in his heart 
. that had been held by his wife and child. 
¥ This, in the case of a simple half-educated peasant, may appear 
d an over-statement, but it is not so. The Priory possesses a real and 
d definite magic that is unfailing in its power. Americans have been 
¥ known to stand before it in unbroken silence, and it is upon record 
: that sternly dissatisfied Scotch tourists have been moved by its 


Witchery almost to tears. Michael Stamp began by being merely 
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proud of his great trust, but in a little while his pride had merged 
into a love that was somewhat pathetic in its strength. 

He was, as has been said, a very tiny man, and in those days his 
wrinkled face was almost entirely covered by white hair. Hig 
cottage was within a stone’s throw of the Priory, and expectant 
visitors were seldom kept standing for long before the wrought iron 
gate that had been let into the old red-flushed stone of the entrance, 
Within a minute they would see him hobbling down towards them 
on his two sticks, clad in the neat sombre black that he never dis. 
carded. His eyes were grey, and as earnest and simple as any 
child’s. His manner, as he made a point in his description of hig 
charge, was sometimes almost threatening in its seriousness. 

But most often he would be found, key in hand, within the gate, 
gazing with absent reverent eyes at the mellow ruined walls that 
rose around him. The sound of a step would rouse him, and he 
would gird himself eagerly for his labour of love. His demeanour 
as he received a stranger was quaintly paternal, and he was swift 
to gauge his capacities, his interest, and his experience. He would 
encourage guesses as to the nature of the strange creature carved 
upon the wall of the winding staircase in the left-hand tower, and 
finally would answer that it was held by many to be a ‘ Griffon.’ 
But he left it to be inferred from his grave headshake that he 
himself had other theories. Beside the bases of the three huge 
pillars in the chancel he would put the first of his test questions. 
‘ They tell me they’re the same as those in Durham Cathedral,’ he 
would remark, dispassionately, with his pleasant soft northern 
accent. ‘ Now, can you tell me the meaning of those three joined 
angles cut upon them ?’ 

When, haply, you had confessed your ignorance, he would explain 
that they were symbolical of the Trinity, and you would feel that you 
had taken your proper lowly place in his regard. But if you were 
respectfully eager for information, his kindly patience was wormy 
of a father with a child, nor did he ever grudge repetition when 
his musical sing-song was unintelligible to ignorant southern ears. 

With grave indignation he used to indicate one pointed arch 
which stands out curiously among its rounded neighbours. This, 
it seemed, had been restored in recent years ‘ by a good workman 
but an ignorant man!’ Mr. Stamp would say. And then he would 
point out the piscina, that had been accidentally flagged over by 
the same too willing hand, and the square cowled monks’ heads 
of stone that you could just distinguish beside the windows. If, 
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through dimness of sight, or other causes, you could not make these 
out, he was a little vexed and disappointed, and would take pains 
that you should do so. 

Thence it was his habit to lead the visitor into the outer court, 
where careful excavations had been made in recent years, and to 
outline the site of the narrow cloisters, where once the good monks 
paced with busy beads or chatted in more human fashion. A few 
yards took you to the foot of the winding stair that once led to 
their dormitories, and it was not unimpressive to note how the 
sandalled feet had eaten into the stone steps. Near to this was 
the Prior’s kitchen, with the remains of two wide chimneys still 
blackened by the smoke of countless fires before which had been 
prepared savoury dishes for the great ones of the Church. He 
showed you the surprising thickness of the outer walls, that 
must once have measured six feet and more, and led you past the 
ruined library to the lay workmen’s buildings. Here had been 
the stables, and here in a corner was the prison for refractory monks. 
A grim dreary cell this must have been, lit by one narrow barred 
window, and secured by a miniature portcullis doorway. Near at 
hand was the well, somewhat sparsely boarded over, and Michael 
Stamp never failed to tell the moving anecdote of the two wilful 
American ladies who would stand upon those boards, despite his 
entreaties and commands. 

‘And what happened to them ?’ you asked in an awed whisper, 
as he paused dramatically. 

‘Ah! it stood them,’ he always answered, almost grimly. 
‘But I was main surprised it did ! ’ 

It was unwise to laugh at this point, and in a moment he was 
pointing to a curious but indefinite hole in the grass-covered stone- 
work beside the wall. 

‘And what think you that that was?’ he would ask, quite 
sternly. 

When you had hazarded a suggestion, he would smile whimsi- 
cally and reveal a certain worldly shrewdness of which you had not 
suspected him. 

‘There’s some who think it was the wine-cellar,’ he used to say. 
‘But is it likely they’d keep the wine out here among the work- 
men? No, no; I don’t think it. Two gentlemen were here a while 
ago, and they made a suggestion to me which I’ve come to think 
may not be wrong. They thought it might have been the bath, 
with the water from the well quite handy.’ 
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It was difficult, whatever your views, to deny agreement to his 
earnest eyes, and next he was speaking of the oubliette in the 
corner, before limping towards the bakery with its great oven and 
the buttery hatch. Then he led you to the site of the oblong 
refectory, and pointed out the dais for the lector, and the open 
fireplace. The brewery, the store rooms, and the treasure chamber, 
with the holes for the heavy bars still apparent in the slit-like 
windows, he was disposed to hurry by, as though eager to lead you 
to his choicest item, which he had reserved with fine instinct to 
the last. For, outside the walls, might be seen the stone coffin of a 
disgraced monk, who had been buried, as a warning to the shocked, 
bovine brethren, with his head against the bakery oven. 

When you had seen all these wonders, which Michael Stamp 
contrived because of his great love to make more interesting than I 
can do, you gave him what small sum your generosity or your avarice 
suggested, and left him to return to the magpies and the pigeons in 
the winding stairs and to a contemplation of the old red stones that 
had become a part of his being. 

It is to be supposed that Michael Stamp found happiness in those 
days, for happiness sometimes comes to a man who gives his whole 
strength and heart to one object. He possessed no other interest 
in life beyond the Priory, and he devoted his powers to the per- 
fecting of his understanding of its history. His memory seemed 
unfailing, and he never degenerated into the mechanical gabble of 
the hardened professional curator. From that abyss, at least, 
he was saved by his own love and the mercy of the gods. But he 
had borne many things in his day, and another shadow was to fall 
upon him before the greatest and most merciful of all shadows fell. 

One morning, soon after his sixtieth birthday, as he limped with 
two strangers round the ruins, he was conscious of a lack of clear- 
ness in his ideas, and of a certain break in the current of his descrip- 
tion. The strangeness of the sensation frightened him, and in a 
little while he found himself standing with his clients before the 
Prior’s kitchen and unable to recollect what it had been. He 
stood in misery, conscious that his tale could be picked up a few 
paces on, but assured that this particular point was nothing but 
a dreadful blank. Luckily his charges were not especially intelli- 
gent or interested, and had noticed nothing. He led them on to the 
remains of the prison cell, where his memory returned, and he was 
able to go through the rest of his task, more mechanically than 
usual, but without an actual stumble. 
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He was feeling strangely sleepy, and he returned to his cottage, 
where he fell into a heavy doze. But the hour of sunset found him 
again within the ruins. He stood beneath the lovely single arch, 
asmall, dark, lonely figure in the tawny light, and he strove to face 
the possibility that his memory was going from him. But he could 
not do so, for he realised dimly that this would mean the stealing 
of all love and colour from his life. The ruins were all that he 
had now, and if his memory failed him, if his pride in their care 
and in the telling of their story were taken away, there would be 
nothing left for which to live. 

He was not an imaginative man, and his religious views were 
strangely simple and puritanical; but he had grown to fancy that 
sometimes the old monks returned of an evening to their earthly 
home. In the shadows of the long summer twilights he had often 
thought quite seriously that he could detect their dark-robed 
figures, and it pleased him to fancy that they liked old Michael 
Stamp because of his fondness for their Priory. This belief was 
strong upon him now, and he spoke aloud, as he stood in the slowly 
waning yellow light: ‘I don’t rightly know if you can hear me,’ 
he said, ‘ but you know that I’m main fond of your old red stones. 
I’m small and lame, but I’m not so very old yet. You might put 
in a word for me, and ask that I may go on remembering things 
for a while.’ 

He had spoken quite earnestly, and he stood for a little time as 
though expecting an answer. Then his face crinkled, and he 
laughed with a sort of whimsical chiding for his own folly. He was 
wondering what any of the islanders would have said if they had 
heard his words. But the laughter died with pitiful abruptness, 
for there was at his heart a real terror that might not be conquered 
or thrust away. He limped back to his cottage, and no sleep 
came to him that night until the sunrise had tinged the sea with 
pink. 

When he awoke his fear came back to him in a black wave and 
dulled the golden sunshine. He lay for a little while, striving to 
go item by item through the account of the ruins that he gave 
to visitors. But his mind was very dull and heavy. ... He 
crept from his bed at last, and, forgetful of breakfast, hobbled out 
towards the Priory. His face was white and drawn, but there was 
still the brightness of hope in his serious grey eyes. Surely, with 
the sight of the red stones and the old ordered round, his memory 
would return and all be as before? He would believe, he must 
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believe, that this dreadful blankness which had come so suddenly 
would be swept away. 

But, an hour later, a woman standing at her cottage door saw 
Michael Stamp creep by. She thought that he seemed even smaller 
and more bent than usual, and she wondered that he did not 
return his customary gravely courteous answer to her greeting; but 
she had other matters to attend to, and even her keen sight could 
not detect the dull, hopeless misery in his eyes. Afterwards, when 
the queer stroke or illness that had come to Michael Stamp was 
public property, she remembered many details that she had 
noticed—and even more that she had not—and the triumph of the 
discoverer was hers in countless conversations. 

Fate in real life does not always do its work with cleanness, 
It would perhaps have been better if Michael had died upon the 
day he knew his fate. But he lived on, his querulous ill-temper in 
sad contrast to his former gently reserved calm, and for a while he 
still haunted the ruins, although a younger man had taken his place. 
He was striving to remember, and he hated his successor with an 
exceeding bitterness. In those first days he would air his troubles 
to any who would listen. But after a while this mood passed, and 
then he shut himself in his cottage and scarcely stirred abroad 
from day to day. 

One summer night, thirteen months after the loss of his memory, 
when for half a year he had kept away from his former charge, 
Michael Stamp dreamed a strange dream. It should be said that 
those months had brought about a striking change in his appearance. 
He had always been thin, but now his flesh was shrunken, and his 
eyes appeared too large for his face. He had also lost his scrupulous 
neatness of person, and his white hair was long and tangled. He 
dreamed that night that he awoke and dressed himself with his 
old care, and then walked through the moonlight to the Priory. It 
seemed to him in his dream that his lameness had vanished, and 
that he walked without his sticks. 

The ruins were very stately and silent and aloof in the cold 
white moonlight. As he saw them in his dream his eyes grew 
wet and his small wrinkled hands began to shake a little. He 
opened the iron gate with his old key, and locked it carefully 
behind him. Then he went steadily forward through the outer 
court and beyond, and as he went he repeated softly the details 
and the story that he had been used to tell before his memory 
went. But now he was telling them, he knew, more beautifully 
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and completely than ever in his life before. And the knowledge 
filled his heart with warmth. 

He knew that ali was very well with him at last. His memory 
had come back, and with it had come such powers as he had never 
known. Past the well and the refectory and all the old remembered 
spots he went, until he returned to where the great single arch swept 
up into the moonlight. And there he sank down upon the ground, 
for he was strangely weary. All about him the figures of the old 
monks were pacing, and he nodded to them in a friendly, grateful 
fashion. 

*You’ve been very good tome. You heard what I asked,’ he 
said, simply. ‘You knew that it was bitter hard for me not to 
remember, and so you spoke a word for me. It’s all well now.’ 

He smiled very happily, and it seemed to him in his dream that 
he laid back his tired head against the old red stones and went to 
sleep... . 

And it was there that they found him in the morning. 


JOHN BARNETT. 














OLD DEESIDE; ITS SONGS AND STORIES. 


OLD residents on Deeside still resent the slighting notice of Tom 
Moore in his ‘ Life of Byron’—that ‘it is a small, bleak valley, 
not at all worthy of being associated with the memory of a poet,’ 
And the sweet singer who went into raptures over the Vale of Avoca 
where the bright waters meet, had gone out of his way to dismiss 
the Linn of Dee as ‘a small waterfall.’ Byron himself, like Mark 
Twain’s cat inexperienced in quartz-mining, ‘thought different,’ 
In one of his noblest passages, when world-worn and disillusioned, 
he revived the boyish memories of his days of innocence : 


He who first met the Highlands’ swelling blue, 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 
Hail in each crag a friend’s familiar face 

And clasp the mountain in his mind’s embrace. 
Long have I roamed through lands which are not mine, 
Adored the Alps and loved the Apennine, 
Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 

Jove’s Ida and Olympus crown the deep : 

But ’twas not all long ages’ lore, nor all 

Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall ; 
The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Loch-na-gar with Ida look’d o’er Troy, 
Mixed Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount, 
And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear fount. 


For George Noel Byron was of half Highland blood: from his 
mother, the heiress of the Gordons of Gight, he inherited his morbid 
temperament and fiery sensibilities. Nor was the blood cooled 
by blending with that of the Byrons. He knew Deeside well, from 
the tideway to Ballater, for in his boyhood he had been educated 
at the grammar school of Aberdeen, and had been taken as an 
invalid to the wells of Pananich. There is a legend that, lame as 
he was, when his schoolfellows shrank from the feat, he climbed a 
shaky ladder to rob a sparrow’s nest under the eaves of one of 
the lofty gables on the School hill. But, with the superstition 
that shadowed him in after-life, he never cared to ride across ‘ Bal- 
gounie’s brig’s black wa’,’ the dark arch spanning the deep salmon 
pool on the Don, for he was the only son of his mother, and there 
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yas a prophecy accredited to Thomas the Rhymer that with ‘a 
wife’s ae son and a mear’s ae foal, doun ye shall fa’.’ 

If Moore ever visited Deeside, which we doubt, he must have 
wen it in the mist of rain which is no infrequent phase of the moun- 
tain weather. Probably the darling of the drawing-rooms was 
shivering and out of spirits, and came south like the spies from 
Palestine.to bring back an evil report. See the valley in sunshine 
of a summer day, and, mutatis mutandis, it rather suggests the 
enchantments of the Vale of Kashmir. Nor are roses wanting, 
nor flowers in the cottage gardens ; and though there are no bulbuls 
in the choir, gardens and woods are full of songsters. I know 
Scotland fairly well from the Cheviots to Cape Wrath, and no 
other stretch, Highland or Lowland, gives more emphatically the 
impression of brightness. In the royal forest of Ballochbuie 
and elsewhere the firs shoot up in sculptural grandeur, forming 
long aisles with their massive columns of unblemished bark, before 
they throw off a single branch. As silvery are the stems of the 
weeping birches, shaking their grey tresses over pellucid water. 
When not in speat the Dee is so limpid that to the disgust of the 
angler looking over the bridges, he can mark each fin-flap of the 
resting salmon as they work their way up the river. The gravelly 
banks and sandy shores sparkle to the sunshine as if gold were 
to be had anywhere for the gathering. In fact the river banks are 
more picturesque than profitable, except for the stretches of salmon 
water, which have been running up to exorbitant rents, and there 
is little to be said for the soil from the agricultural point of view. 
According to the old couplet, 


A foot of Don’s worth two of Dee, 
Except it be for fish or tree, 


for which amateurs of the romantic may be grateful. The staples 
of the valley are salmon and timber, and before wooden ships 
were replaced by iron screws many a stately tree had been 
felled and floated to the Aberdeen shipbuilding yards. The firs 
were used for the interior fittings or for coasting craft : the famous 
Aberdeen clippers in the tea trade, which entered for the China 
tace-cups, were built of more enduring material. The Highlanders 
were a careful folk, with whom nothing was lost. In autumn 
there used to be an annual ‘ timmer market’ in Aberdeen—I know 
not if it is going still—held al fresco in Castle Street, in front of the 
city cross. There old gentlemen in homespun and elderly ladies 
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in scarlet hoods and roquelaures vended all manner of wooden 
utensils made of the loppings and refuse of the timber. These had 
a ready sale with the citizens, though there was as much chaffering 
and arguing as in any oriental bazaar, and as not a few of the 
vendors had no English, they were the more vociferous for lack of 
interpreters. But the attraction for the civic aristocracy was the 
bushels of purple berries from the hills—cranberries, blaeberries, 
and the rarer and more luscious averns, of which good house. 
keepers laid in great stores for preserving. The cranberries tempt 
me into a digression, and I could wax as enthusiastic if not ag 
eloquent over them as Charles Lamb over sucking-pig or Brillat. 
Savarin over truffled pheasant. In Strathdee and Strathdon the 
luscious fruit was everywhere forthcoming, and though in a surprise 
visit to the inn of the hills you might find a scantily furnished 
larder, you could always count safely on the sweets. Cranberry or 
avern preserves with the jug of frothing cream were a feast for the 
gods, surpassing anything in the restaurants of Paris or the pitis. 
series of Rome or Seville. Though the roving angler or the pedes- 
trian might take liberties with his digestion, the peat-flavoured 
Highland whisky was the invariable chasse, and that again suggests 
the associations of the genuine mountain dew with the Highland 
scenery. Lochnagar or Lachin-y-gair is known by its distillery to 
many who never heard of its stupendous dark precipice, and Begg 
and Byron will go down to fame together. So Glenlivet was a 
household word from Spey to Tweed before the days of advertising 
blended brands, but few of the jovial fellows who drained their 
tumblers remembered that it was from Glenlivet that the leader 
of the rising of the °15 marched forth to set up the white standard 
at the sources of the Dee on his own braes of Mar. 

I knew Deeside well before it basked in the sunshine of royalty. 
Then it still wore much of its old-world air and dress. Landing 
you in a cul-de-sac in the heart of the highest Grampians, there was 
no outlet for through traffic save by the seldom-used side-road lead- 
ing down the desolate Spital of Glenshee. A strange place to find 
one of those lazar hospitals which doubtless gave the pass its name. 
Castellated houses such as Balmoral and Abergeldie, which have 
since found more illustrious occupants, were still tenanted by their 
ancestral possessors. Rents of the moors had hardly begun to 
rise, and there was little difficulty in getting a day’s stalking in the 
forests, somewhat carelessly preserved. Aberdeen was but a 
country town, with barely 50,000 inhabitants, and the townsfolk 
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were not much given to holiday-making. Nor was the city very 
gocessible either by land or by sea : the southern roads were served 
by the mail and the Defiance, and the bar at the harbour mouth was 
always dangerous. The coast had an infamous notoriety for 
shipwrecks. Scott alludes in his Journals to the wreck of the 
Oscar whaler off the Girdleness. I remember being shown at a 
funeral some of the timbers supporting the sides of a family vault. 
[had myself seen the bones of the Duchess of Sutherland, the crack 
of the steamers plying from Edinburgh, which had made a bad 
shot at the harbour and came to grief at the back of the pier. 
A couple of lumbering coaches sufficed for the summer traffic to 
Ballater and Braemar, where now there are frequent trains. But 
as the coaches might be overloaded, it was well to be independent, 
and how little we dreamed of the developments of the future, when 
we drove up leisurely in dogeart or mail phaeton ! 

Queen Victoria made a happy choice of the Highland home where 
she spent her happiest days. Many of us wished with her Majesty 
that her loyal subjects had left her in peace in her seclusion. But 
Balmoral was a loadstone for the parvenu and nouveau riche, and the 
old families were bought out, or brought to ruin, by the influx of 
fashion. Deeside became the fashion and the rage. Villas were 
run up and lodgings rose to a premium at tranquil Ballater, within 
sixteen miles of the royal residence. Once of a Saturday night, 
after a long tramp and a late supper, I had gone quietly to bed 
in one of the hotels. I was roused at an unholy hour by loud 
knocking at the door. It was the officious ‘boots’, expectant of 
a tip, who told me that if I was meanin’ to go to the Kirk of Crathie 
and see the Queen I had little time to lose. The house was astir ; 
it was useless trying to go to sleep again; and looking out on the 
cheerless and drizzling morning I saw a couple of brakes and as 
many omnibuses filling outside and in with pious worshippers. Then 
fashionable doctors discovered—nor were they very far wrong—that 
the air of Braemar is the most bracing in the kingdom. Naturally 
the lords of the mountain and the scaur did not encourage the influx 
of the valetudinarian and excursionist, who disturbed the solitudes 
of their forests, now fetching fancy rents. So visitors to Braemar 
have had to put up with cramped quarters, at prices which were 
an infinite boon to the villagers, who prey on the Saxon as ruth- 
lessly as their veteran forbears. 

With the patronage of royalty the annual Braemar Gathering 
is become as much of a cosmopolitan show as the University boat 
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race or the Eton and Harrow match. In the olden time and for 
years after Balmoral was rebuilt, it was rather a friendly social 
meeting. Driving up the valley from Aberdeen, you were passed 
and repassed by friends and acquaintances. Shakedowns or sofag 
were the order of the night at the overflowing inns. Every beg 
had been bespoken at the rival establishments of Braemar. The 
landlords, masters of the situation, forgot to be civil to their best 
customers, and waiters, giving up in despair, like Bailey junior of 
Todgers’s, left you to serve yourself. The clansmen and their 
captains were camping out in the open. The spirits of the departed 
come trooping up, as I recall one typical meeting. You were 
roused at cockcrow by the scream of the pipes. The Fyfe men 
were coming in under the Hon. James Duff, heir to his uncle the 
earl, a roué of the Regency, whose estates had been sequestrated 
when he had run through his fortune. They came from the romantic 
cottage orné of Corriemulzie, since rebuilt and rechristened as 
Mar Lodge. The southern gentlemen, who rented Old Mar Lodge 
with a stretch of the forest, seemed altogether out of place in their 
silk hats and their frock coats. The general wear was the tartan, 
with tweeds or homespun. It was only the royal party from 
Balmoral who kept those fashionable gentlemen in countenance, 
Prince Albert, who like Lord Brougham had a reputation for bad 
hats, was nevertheless faultlessly attired, as he stood on the terrace 
of the old castle of Braemar talking to Lord Huntly, who had 
thrust his hands into the pockets of a pair of baggy trousers. At the 
castle the Duff men met the Farquharsons, all with the clan badges 
in their bonnets, and the chiefs wearing the eagle feathers. There 
was another skirl of the pipes. It was the march of the Forbeses of 
Strathdon, with old Sir Charles of Newe at their head, whom 
some may still remember as holding a smoking levee of his own 
in a back room, at the Caledonian balls in Willis’s Rooms. Bronzed 
and shrivelled by the suns of India, he had come back to spend a 
fine fortune at home. Among his lieutenants were Sir John Forbes 
of Inverernan, most genial of men, who died the other day, full of 
years and honours, and Colonel Diznie Leith, a superb figure of a 
man, who had lost a hand when scaling the walls of Moultan. 
In the rank and file was MacHardy, who had never met his match 
in throwing the hammer or tossing the caber. The programme of 
the sports was much as it is now, but the most exciting event has 
since been abolished. It was a race across the river and up the 
steeps of the Lion’s Face, or Craig Kynoch, named after King 
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Kenneth, to a cairn built by the 25th Regiment when quartered at 
Braemar. It was found that the race overstrained the strength 
and broke the wind of the best-breathed of the hillmen. 

That Gathering of the clans is a shadowy survival of the olden 
times, but from Aberdeen upwards Deeside is rich in historic 
memories. There were bitter feuds and incessant bloody broils. 
Consequently the ballad poetry resembles that of the borders: 
rugged and breathing fire, famine and slaughter, but softened 
by many @ sweet or pathetic verse. Castled like the Rhine, there 
is not an embattled fortalice but has its tale or legend. From time 
immemorial there had been rapine and bloodshed. The nearest 
neighbours were often the worst friends: the Irvines of Drum, for 
example, were always at deadly feud with the Keiths, and the 
Farquharsons with Gordons and Forbeses. In later days there 
was the fanatical strife of religion: the Gordons were Catholic or 
High Church to a man, the Forbeses of Strathdon and the Frasers 
would fight knee-deep for the Covenant. The king or the kirk! 
excellent cries both, as Dugald Dalgetty remarked to Lord Mon- 
teith. It was only in rare emergencies they would sink their 
differences to rally against a common enemy, as when the chivalry 
and the stout burghers of Aberdeen and Angus met Donald of 
the Isles at ‘the Red Harlaw.’ The Farquharsons, secure in the 
fastnesses of Mar Forest, were caterans and cattle-lifters by descent. 
Then they had their headquarters in the clachan of Inveray, com- 
memorated in the ballad of the Baron of Brackley, and there are 
still traces of their ancestral tower. Not long ago a tree was 
standing on which one of the caterans was hanged. He shot his 
bow at a venture when he made the rash prophecy under the 
gibbet that the tree would still survive when not a Farquharson 
was left in Invercauld. It is unfortunate that there was never a 
Scott or a Leyden to collect the songs and traditions of Deeside 
before they were forgotten. 

The auld Brig o’ Dee, the southern approach to Aberdeen, was 
the scene of many a deadly combat. Built by Bishop Elphinstone, 
the munificent founder of King’s College, it was fortified by an 
embattled and loopholed portal, closed by ponderous iron gates. 
In the wars of the Crown and the Covenant the narrow pass was 
often fiercely contested : once when Montrose led the forces of the 
lords of the congregation, and again when he laid the town under 
heavy contributions as the Lieutenant of the King and the last 
hope of the Royalists. The memory of that last engagement is 
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preserved in a ballad on the fate of Sir John Seton of Pitmedden und 
The baron, foreseeing the worst, had made his testamentary disposi- Dat 
tions. He had mounted to ride forth out of his castle gates, when off 
Out and came his lady fair, hav 
A tear into her e’e— for 
‘ Stay, stay at home, my ain good lord, a] 
Oh stay at home with me.’ i 
He looked over his left shoulder, _ 
Cried, ‘ Soldiers, follow me !’ orig 
Oh, then she looked in his face, pru 
An angry woman was she : | 
‘God send me back yon steed again, f 
But ne’er let me see thee.’ . 
; cire 
The prayer was answered. At the first discharge, when the tok 
covenanting Colonel Henderson ‘let the cannons flee, John bec 
Seton lay gasping on the ground. A feudal enemy, who bore hima witl 
deadly grudge, bid his men despoil him of sword and shield, for is € 
The proudest Seton in all the land, pre 
This day lies on the field. int 
The minstrel does not tell us whether his lady rued her loss 
and repented her imprecation, but in his memory the family have ie 
rac 


ever since borne the bleeding heart of the Douglases in their coat 
of armour. A hill to the south of the bridge still bears the name ga 


of ‘The Covenanters’ Faulds,’ where it is said they pitched their ad 
camp. The bridge gates were not only serviceable against hostile ay 
attacks. When plague or pestilence was raging, which was not atl 
infrequently the case, or when leprosy was rife, as is shown by the 
numerous ‘ spitals’ which still give their name to localities, it was 
jealously closed against all tramps and vagabonds likely to bring sf 
infection. And the magistracy, not otherwise given to sanitary ii 
precautions, set up a lofty gallows in terrorem, from which offenders tow 
trying to elude the consigne were summarily suspended. “i 
Near the ‘ two-mile cross,’ where there was much sharp skir- ball 


mishing and many an affair of outposts, once stood the castle of 
Pitfodels, the home of a branch of the Perthshire Menzies, noted for gral 
their loyalty. The Menzies of Montrose’s wars survives in 4 


liad as 
ballad Gilbert of Pitfodels, He 


Who for King Charles wore the blue. 


The Scots were proverbially poor and proud. Sir Alexander 
Cumming, who built the House of Culter, still bearing his defaced 
armorial bearings, seems to have been proud and rich. He flourished 
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under Queen Mary, and the story runs that at her marriage with 

Darnley his horse was loosely shod with silver shoes, which fell 
off as he caracoled in her Majesty’s train. The Cummings must 
have come back to the county in times comparatively recent, 
for when Bruce raided their lordship of Buchan after Bannockburn, 
in his unsparing vengeance on his feudal enemies, he not only 
confiscated their lands but proscribed the name. Cumming was 
originally the name of the ancient family of Auchmacoy, but their 
prudent ancestor changed it to Buchan to save the property. 

The Roman camp of Normandykes is one of many, reminiscent 
of the stations of the legions in northern Caledonia. The lines of 
circumvallation, thrown up eighteen hundred years ago, are clearly 
to be distinguished, and had the Antiquary been fortunate enough to 
become the possessor, he would have made a better bargain than 
with Johnnie Howie at the Kaim of Kinprunes. But Normandykes 
is especially notable as being the site of the Roman Devana, the 
precursor of Aberdeen. The connection is, or was, commemorated 
in the style of a flourishing Aberdinian concern, the Devana Brewery. 

Ten miles from Aberdeen is the castellated mansion of Drum, 

with a keep about as venerable as that of Glamis, ‘whose age 
tradition knows not.’ The walls of the massive square tower, 
conspicuous from afar, are of immense thickness, and the slits that 
did duty for windows are rather arrow-holes. Above the portal 
isa chimney-like shaft, going up to the battlements, whence boiling 
oil or stones could be poured down on assailants who had forced the 
barbican. ‘The Irvines had followed Bruce from Annandale, and 
had charters from him of the forests and chases assigned to them, 
naturally far more extensive than now. As a quaint old writer on 
Deeside remarks, ‘ were I to set down all the stories and particulars 
touching this old family that I know, this book would not hold the 
same.’ ‘Gude Sir Alexander Irvine, the much redoubted laird of 
Drum,’ figures in the ballad of the Red Harlaw. But they have 
ballads of their own, and one of the best suggests the power and 
grandeur of the family. It is the romantic story of a mésalliance. 
The Knight of Drum fell passionately in love with a ‘ well-far’d 
May was shearing at her barley,’ and married her straight off. 
He brought her home, and 


Four an’ twenty gentle knights 
Ged in at the yetts o’ Drum, 

But nae’ a man o’ them lifted his hat 
When the leddy o’ Drum was come. 
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The wedding feast was held all the same, and due honour wag 
done to the mistress of the castle. She changed her dress of grey for 
robes of gold, and the baron made her father a bailie bold. The 
lady knew how to keep her place, and lost no time in Saying 80 
much. 

When they had eaten and well drunken, she says : 


I told you ere we were wed, 

You were far aboon my degree, 

But now I’m married, in your bed laid, 
And just as good as ye. 


As on the Rhine at the Siebengebirge, the more romantic 
scenery begins where the banks begin to close in and the Feugh 
when in flood comes down over rocks and rolling boulders to swell 
the river; the birches, the alders, and the beeches bend over the 
Dee, and a few miles higher up it narrows to a breadth of but 
twenty yards. It rushes there as at the Strid of Bolton on the 
Wharfe, and in a far more formidable leap ; nevertheless the story 
goes that it was cleared by a gypsy who was flying from the law 
and hard hunted. The story is circumstantial : he was one Young, 
as notorious a prison breaker as Jack Sheppard, and had just 
escaped from the gaol of Aberdeen, where, after releasing all his 
fellow-captives, he chalked on the open door ‘ Lodgings to let’ 
When he leaped the Dee he got clear away, but he was caught and 
hanged all the same, though his crime was manslaughter rather 
than murder. Not far away to the right you see the long, low 
hill of Fare, somewhat coffin-shaped, like Mormond in Buchan, 
mentioned in the journal of Scott’s northern cruise. In the hollow 
of Corrichie was fought the great battle in which the Regent Murray 
routed the Gordons when their chief, Lord Huntly, fell in the 
fight. A spring there bears the name of Queen Mary’s Well, anda 
seat used to be shown whence she is said to have watched a combat 
which was desperately contested. 

At Kincardine O’Neil we are again on historic ground. There 
are no remains of the bridge and the lazar hospital built by Sir 
Allan, one of Quentin Durward’s ancestors, some 700 years ago. 
But on a hill in Lumphanan stands ‘ Macbeth’s cairn,’ near the 
spot where the usurper is said to have fallen in his last battle with 
the King of Scots and the Northumbrian earl. Old Winton tells 
in his chronicle how 


O’er the mount they chased him then, 
Into the wood of Lumphanan, 
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but if there was a forest there in those days, all sign of it has dis- 
appeared. Higher up, the rugged steeps are crowned by the Red 
Cap of Mortlach. It is said to have got its name from boasting, 
like the Brocken, a spectre of its own, that scared the neighbourhood 
and could never be laid by any expenditure of invocations and 
holy water. 

The Ihamdearg that haunted Rothiemurchus was known by its 
bloody hand, but the fiend of Mortlach was more prosaically 
characterised by a red night-cap. Unearthly voices and strange 
rumblings disturbed the silence of the nights, and the alarm, which 
was real enough, may have originated in very ordinary atmo- 
spheric disturbances. There is another and a greater cairn on the 
hill of Mortlach where Malcolm Canmore is said to have discomfited 
the Danes in a bloody battle. The Vikings must have marched 
up from Aberdeen, and they were driven back to their ships in 
disastrous retreat, the line of flight being marked by smaller cairns. 
But before sighting Mortlach we have passed Aboyne, the seat of the 
branch of the Gordons which has now succeeded to the chieftaincy. 
The castle was rebuilt by an earl of the seventeenth century, when 
he married one of the Irvines of Drum ; and the memory of an ill- 
matched pair survives in another spirited and pathetic love-song. 
The gay earl, like the baron of Leys, went dissipating in the south, 
taking ‘a’ his nobles wi’ him.’ Tidings came to his lady that he 
was ‘wed in Lunnun.’ Greatly dejected, she is cheered by the 
arrival of runners : 


Good news, good news, my lady gay, 

The lord o’ Aboyne is comin’, 

He’s scarcely twa miles from the place, 

Ye’ll hear his bridles ringin’. 
This last line is almost identical with one in the ballad of ‘The 
Young Tamlane.’ 

Her dress when she goes to welcome him is described with the 

minuteness of a modern lady reporter. 

Her gown was o’ the gude green silk, 

Fast’ned wi’ red silk trimmin’, 


Her apron was o’ the gude black gauze, 
Her hood o’ the finest linen, 


Her jovial lord shouts out, 


Come kiss me for my comin’, 
For to-morrow should ha’ been my weddin’ day 
Gin I’d stayed any longer in Lunnun. 
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She turns her back at that, with a 


Go kiss your miss in Lunnun, 


and her lord turns his bridle, 
O my nobles all, now turn your steeds, 
I’m sorry for my comin’, 
For the night we’ll light at the bonny Braes o’ Gight, 
To-morrow take horse for Lunnun, 

Too late the lady repents her burst of temper : her lord is not to 
be overtaken or recalled, and she dies of a broken heart. When 
the letter, sealed with black, comes to London, the earl puts self and 
all his train in sables, for his dead wife ‘has my heart in keepin’.’ 

My nobles all, ye’ll turn your steeds, 

That that comely face I may see then, 
Frae the horse to the hat, a’ must be black, 
And mourn for bonny Peggy Irvine. 

The burn of Dinnet is the fanciful boundary between Lowlands 
and Highlands. The black expanse of Dinnet Muir is besprinkled 
with battle cairns. There are two artificial islands, raised on piles, 
in the lonely loch of Kinnaird, where tradition has it that King 
Malcolm had a palace and a prison. If we may believe George 
Buchanan and Wynter’s Chronicles, there was undoubtedly a 
castle there when David Bruce fought the battle of Culbleen. The 
earlier tradition is so far confirmed, that Kinnaird, as is plausibly 
suggested, is a corruption of Ceanmore. The Burn of the Vat, 
flowing into the loch, gets its name from the vat-like cavern through 
which it tumbles, boiling and brawling in speat, as the sea-waves 
in the Bullers of Buchan. Tradition in these parts is strangely 
tenacious. It preserves the memory of two chapels, every trace of 
which must have disappeared many a century ago—one on the 
banks of the loch, opposite the royal residence, and another at the 
foot of Craigendarroch, a hill looking down on the village of Ballater. 
The last priest who served the latter is said to have committed 
some atrocious crime : in penitence, like James IV., he wore an iron 
girdle, locked it, and§threw the key into the Dee, saying that 
never till that key came back to him again would he believe that his 
sin was forgiven. Then, as the hero of the ballad of the ‘Grey 
Brother,’ he made the pilgrimage to Rome to seek absolution. 
The key was found in the belly of a fish caught in the Tiber, and 
the sinner came back shriven as Saint Nathalan. 

I spoke of speats swelling the Feugh and the Burn of the Vat, 
and there are still vivid recollections of the memorable floods of 
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1829 of which Sir Thomas Dick Lauder was the historian. Down 
to Banchory Devenick the Dee was left bridgeless; at Potarch, 
Aboyne, and Ballater the time-honoured structures were swept 
away, after making stout resistance. A local chronicler gives a 
picturesque account of the hard fight and the fall of the Brig o’ 
Ballater. For days there had been torrents of rain, but there was 
no extraordinary rise of the river. There were incessant rumblings 
of thunder from the mountain glens, but there was nothing 
remarkable in a sultry August. One night the villagers had gone 
quietly to bed, to be awakened at midnight by a roar that silenced 
the thunder. It was the rush of water descending in a wall, sheer 
in its front as the bore of the Severn, submerging the lower houses 
and washing the half-roused sleepers out of their beds. Panic- 
stricken they rushed cut, to see the river carrying sheep and cattle, 
tree trunks and hayricks, headlong before it. As he says, it was 
like the sudden stirring of an ant heap, where each unit was striving 
to save his belongings. Trees and boulders choked the arches 
of the bridge: the masonry battled, bent and broke, and then it 
collapsed with a crash, rending the banks with the power of an 
earthquake. 

Ballater used to be a delightful quarter for trout-fishing. I 
fancy that now most of the lochs and streams are more strictly 
preserved as the romantic Highland names have been made 
familiar by the Court Circular. Birkhall and Abergeldie with its 
square grey keep are become royal residences, enlarged and em- 
bellished. Abergeldie and its opposite neighbour Brackley of old 
were among the many fortresses of the Gordons. At the former 
the Dee used to be crossed in a cradle, worked on the primitive 
system of the rope-bridges of Tibet ; and there were memories of 
a tragedy when rotten ropes brought a bride and bridegroom 
to grief on their homeward way on the wedding eve. Birkhall 
suggests the abundance and luxuriance of the birches, and the 
‘Birks o’ Abergeldie’ were already famed in song, when Burns 
borrowed the tune and the measure, transferring the honours to 
Aberfeldie in Strathtay. 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 

Will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie lassie, will ye go 

To the birks of Aberfeldie ? 
The lure was doubtless thrown out by some feudal roué, promising 
the maiden ‘ a gown of silk and a coat o’ callimankie.’ Of Brackley 
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Castle scarcely a stone remains, but a long ballad commemorates 
a daring raid and a cowardly butchery that was cruelly avenged, 
It resembles ‘Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dodhead,’ inasmuch ag 
driven kye were the casus belli, and the minstrelsy is as rude. 


Inveray came down Deeside, whistlin’ and playin’ ; 
He was at brave Brackley’s yetts ere it was dawn. 


Brackley, roused from his sleep and safe within walls, declines to 
answer the summons to surrender: with his kinsmen, the garrison 
is only five all told, and the assailants are numerous. His wife 
reminds him that 

There’s four and twenty milk-white nowt, twal o’ them kye 

In the woods o’ Glentanner it’s true that they lie. 


There are goats on the Etnach and sheep on the brae, 
And a’ will be harried by young Inveray. 


Now haud your tongue, Catherine, and bring me my gun, 
I’m now going forth, but I'll never come in ; 
A gallanter Baron ne’er lap on a horse, 


and a gallant fight they made ; but as they were but five to forty, 
they were foredoomed. Nor was it to fight for the gear the lady 
sent her husband to his death. That night Forbes of Craigievar, 
hasting to the rescue, found Inveray feasting in the Brackley halls 
and the widow ‘rantin’ and dancin’ and singin’ for joy.’ But the 
chief of the Gordons took a terrible revenge for the onslaught, 
carrying fire and sword through the lands of the Farquharsons 
from Brackley up to Braemar. Balmoral, when it belonged to 
Lord Fyfe, was but a modest mansion, though finely situated and 
surrounded by fine timber. There a military road branched off 
to Fort George, one of those constructed by General Wade after 
the rising of the *45. Above it Lochnagar, which left indelible 
impressions on the childish memory of Byron, rises in frowning 
sublimity, which Olympus and Ida could not efface : 

England, thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has rov’d in the mountains afar ; 


Oh, for the crags that are wild and majestic, 
The steep, frowning glories of dark Lochnagar, 


and in the distance, through a hill vista you see the scalp of Ben 
A’an, on whose northern slopes are the sources of the Don. There 
you are getting into the heart of the country of the red deer, into 
the forests that stretch down Glen Tilt and Speyside to Athol and 
Badenoch. Ballochbuie, with its magnificent firs, only rivalled 
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st Dunkeld or in the Paradise of Monymusk on the Don, with the 







rates 
nged, romantic falls of the Garry, used to be free to the wanderer when 
h as they were in possession of the Farquharsons. Now they are 
included in the royal domains, and though there is still access to 
the falls, it is under strict regulations. And then we are again 
at the old castle of Braemar, the scene of the annual Gatherings. 
Braemar lies in the embrace of the Cairngorms, only known in 
. to the olden time to the shepherds and the hunters of the deer. Now 
1800 and again the clansmen were guided on their raids upon their 
vil foemen of Athol, where a stupendous cairn on the slopes of Ben-y- 





Gloe marks the site of a discomfiture and mighty slaughter. Even 
now these mountain heights in their side tracks are seldom scaled, 
except by the stalker, and though the main paths are open, few 
visitors venture farther than the turmoil of the waters in the Linn 
of Dee. But the Cairngorm range is the grandest climbing ground 
in the islands, notable besides as a very remarkable example of 
the results of volcanic fires. Virtually the five lofty summits are 
but a single mountain where Ben Muich Dhui towers by the head 



















ty, and half the shoulders above four brother giants. Nowhere is 
dy the sense of solitude more impressive ; there is not a human dwelling 
ar, within reach or sight, neither shepherd’s shealing nor keeper’s 
lls lodge. As you set your face to the stiff brae, on whichever side 
he you turn, the mountains are rifted and torn into profound chasms. 
it, One should see the waterfalls after heavy rain, tumbling over the 
ns dark precipice into the invisible abyss; there are the Staubbachs 
to and the Schleierbachs—the Dust falls and the Veil falls—on as 
id grand a scale as any in the Oberland. If you chance to be caught 
f in one of the Highland thunderbursts, there is a flood running off 
or as rapidly as it came, like the rush of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. 
le Ihave seen these mountains in many moods, in smiles and frowns, 
8 and with their tremendous forces unchained. I know not in which 





I admire them most, but I know which is the most disagreeable. 
The caprices of the climate are incalculable, and even the weather- 
wise of Braemar may be baffled. There is no such significant 
cloud-cap as that of Criffel or Snowdon. One July day we had 
started under fairest auspices, and made good progress, only to 
be beaten back. Toiling up the face of the mountain, we could see 
nothing that was passing on the other side, when the gloom of 
a darkening shadow fell across the speckless sky. That might 
mean little, and we persevered. One of the freaks of the hills is a 
passing fall of tears, a scattering of heavy drops with a brief eclipse 
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of the sunshine. But soon it was evident that this time the clouds 
meant trouble: distant mutterings of thunder swelled into the 
roar of heavy artillery, the black pall had spread with startling 
rapidity, when with the discharge of still more powerful ordnance 
it was speedily rent asunder. I was never in India at the bursti 
of the monsoon, nor do I ever wish to be, but now I had a fair 
idea of its violence. The rain came down in pailfuls, so did the 
gravel and the shingle; the lightning dazed and blinded you in 
what in the intervals seemed utter darkness, and as peal followed 
peal in swift succession, the echoes, reverberating from cliff to 
cliff, had scarce time to be deadened ere they died away in the 
glens. But it is hopeless to describe an Alpine thunderstorm ; the 
terrors of a Scottish one are enough for an ordinary mortal. Jura 
was answering, ‘ Through her misty cloud, back to the joyous Alps 
who called to her aloud ’—in other words, Badenoch was bellowing 
to Braemar. There was not even a group of twisted Wettertannen 
for shelter, and we should have risked their attracting the flaming 
electricity. For two interminable hours we cowered under a rock 
till the rain weakened, and that evening two drenched and shivering 
wretches plodded their way back to the Invercauld Arms. 

Such a typhoon is rather much of a good thing, but a few clearing 
showers are all in the climber’s favour. Everything above and 
below is sparkling in the brilliant sunshine : the trees have become 
warped and stunted as you near the timber line, but each twig 
or fir-needle, each spray of the blaeberry or cranberry is glittering 
with raindrops. Setting your breast to the hill, you can see nothing 
of the summit, but as the eye glances down the side valleys, opening 
on some smiling vista far beyond, you revel in the exquisite purity 
of the bracing atmosphere. Here and there, at some sharp turn 
of the ascent, you look down at a tarn sleeping in the depths. The 
mirror-like surface reflects the azure of the sky, but ever and anon 
as a fleecy cloud drifts across there is a darkening as of ink blotches 
falling on the water. You leave the wild-fruit gardens and the last 
of the bracken for the heather, the heather for the mosses and the 
lichens, and the lichen-covered stones for the loose shale and 
shingle. Long ago you had seen the last of the grouse—there are 
but few in that well-protected deer-forest—and you are breathing 
hard in the realm of blue hare and ptarmigan. It has been a stiff 
climb to the scalp of the Titan, but the strain is rewarded. All 
attempts at description are vain, and you must see the view for 
yourself. Suffice it to say you stand at the parting of the rivers 
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and the meeting of the forests : on the watershed between the Spey 
and Dee where the deer of Athol mingle with the herds of Braemar. 
To come down from the mountain and from the transcendental 
to the practical, if you have slung a knapsack and do not intend 
to retrace your steps, there is a devious path leading down to the 
dassic ‘glades of Rothiemurchus,’ but it is unwise to attempt it 
with only a hill-burn for a guide, at the risk of being benighted or 


suddenly befogged. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


In printing this the last contribution from a pen as gifted as it was 
unwearied the CORNHILL MAGAZINE cannot refrain from a word regarding the 
friend and ally whose loss the Magazine deplores. ‘The writer contributed to 
these pages for well-nigh forty years, writing on the one hand a serial novel, 
‘Against Time,’ which was well esteemed in its day, and on the other hand 
sketches of travel, natural life, and biography which are instinct with allusions 
literary and historical, and bespeak the practised writer and steadfast friend. 
Of such the last is the paper of Deeside ‘then and now,’ beneath which 
these words appear. He could describe with a rare fidelity and felicity 
the country from which he came and to which he would never in his 
later years return. The second half of his life was spent in Kent with his 
dogs and his books, with occasional days in London, where he loved to discuss 
a new idea over a characteristic luncheon at the Athenzeum or the Windham. 
Then some weeks later, the fruition reached, he would say ‘I think this comes 
out all right,’ and the paper would appear in the Magazine. Lastly, the article 
would perhaps prove the germ and genesis of a subsequent book of travel or 
reminiscence, which would be for many months the piéce de résistance in the life, 
quiet and uneventful in its afternoon and evening days, over which the grave has 
now closed.—Ed. CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
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PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT} 


A ROMANCE OF THE GREY FELLS. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sprine was abroad indeed these days. Garth village, good to 
see even in grey winter-time, grew to the likeness of a well-kept 
garden. The winding street—white at one time, then glistening. 
grey when the sun shone on it through April rain—moved lazily 
between the cottages and the yeomen’s square, substantial houses, 
And always, between the house-front and the highway, there was a 
garden, big or little. Sometimes—when the cottage was so small in 
itself that there seemed no room for a garden-space—there would 
be a strip, no more than two feet wide, fenced round to guard it 
from the wandering ducks and geese and dogs of Garth. Sometimes 
a bigger house would shrink, with disdainful pride, from too close a 
rubbing of shoulders with the street ; and its garden would be wide 
and guarded by a grey stone wall, with a white-painted gate in the 
middle of the wall. 

But always, right and left of the good street of Garth, there 
were gardens, and, whatever their size or shape might be, the same 
flowers bloomed in all. Crocuses still glowed yellow when the sun 
came out to waken them ; but these were of the older generation, 
and daffodils were nodding already high above them with the 
effrontery of youth. Auriculas were budding fast, showing the 
white miller’s-dust about their buds; the ladslove bushes pushed 
out green, fragrant spikes into this unexpected weather ; primroses 
caught the laughter of the spring, and celandines looked humbly 
at the sunlight. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent, as she came down the street, was 
no way out of keeping—so the kindly gossips said, standing each 
at her sunlit door—with the gardens and the weather. For it was 
true that not men only, but women, were reminded always of a 


1 Copyright, 1908, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, in the United States of America. 
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fower when their eyes fell on Priscilla; and each was apt to 
choose his own favourite flower as Cilla’s namesake. 

The village parliament, made up of men and women both, is 
gldom wrong when it passes judgment on a neighbour; and there was 
none in Garth who would deny off-hand that Priscilla of the Good 
Intent was rightly named, thanks to the title of the farm on which 
her father, and his fathers before him, had laboured thankfully. 

‘There goes slim Miss Good Intent,’ said one cottager to another, 
across the quickset hedge that parted them. 

‘Ay! Sunshine all along the street,’ the other answered. 
‘Trust she’ll fall into a good man’s hands; for into some hands 
she'll fall soon, or else a lad will just reach up and pluck her.’ 

Priscilla had smiled and nodded to them as she passed—nodded 
and smiled, indeed, the length of Garth Street, as if she were 
the lady of the village. She was no less, indeed, for she had that 
simple pride which knows its station and disdains no greeting on 
life’s high road. Unspoiled as a primrose opening to the warmth 
of spring was Priscilla ; and it seemed the pity of life that she should 
ever have to meet contrary winds. 

Billy the Fool, at the extreme end of Garth, was passing the 
time of day with David the Smith, as his wont was ; for the two 
were rather like an elder and a younger brother, and sought each 
other out by instinct. It was two weeks and a day since Billy had 
dropped his victim into a bed of growing nettles, and neither he 
nor David had spoken of the matter since—the blacksmith, because 
he was too fastidious, in a rough fashion, when a rival was in case ; 
the natural, because he forgot such trifles until the season for 
remembrance came. Reuben Gaunt, for his part, had kept silence, 
and had thanked heaven, in his own random way, that the jest 
of his sitting down among the nettles was not common gossip now 

in Garth. For Reuben hated to be laughed at, as the half and 
between men of this world always shrink from the laughter of 
their neighbours. 

‘The birds are all a-mating and a-building, David the Smith, 
said Billy. ‘ Cannot ye hear the throstles calling to the hen-birds ?’ 

‘Ay,’ growled David, a sudden anger coming to him; ‘ but ye 
and me are no way mated, Billy the Fool. What ails us, lad ?’ 

‘Life ails us,’ said Billy unexpectedly. ‘ We’re over-slow 
and over-pleasant, David. Chase ’em and have ’em, David the 
Smith—that’s how I’ve seen the bird-folk go a-wooing. Te-he, 
there’s Miss Priscilla !’ he broke off, and seemed about to run and 
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greet her, in his friendly, dog-like way, when a second figure camp 
into the street from the bridle-track that led to Thorlburn. 

The natural stopped, suddenly as if he had been indeed a dog 
and his master had whistled him down. 

‘Garth Street is not what it used to be, David,’ he observed, 
dispassionately. ‘More muckiness about the roads, though why | 
know not, seeing they’re smooth and silver at this moment,’ 

David said nothing for awhile ; but he saw Reuben Gaunt lift 
his cap to Priscilla, with that indescribable air of over-doing the 
matter which always roused the blacksmith’s temper. He saw, too, 
that they stayed and chatted—Priscilla laughing—and afterwards 
went. up the Thorlburn bridle-way, which led to a field-track 
winding at long last to Good Intent. 

‘Come in, Billy,’ said the smith—his voice came suddenly, and 
was half-brother to a sobh—‘ come away in and play at blowing the 
bellows, while I fire the ends of those posts that Farmer Hirst is 
wanting.” 

* What does he want ’em for, like ?’ asked the natural, curious 
at all times. 

‘To make a pen for his rambling turkeys, Billy the Fool. The 
hens will go wandering after the cock-bird, and they’re laying all 
in the hedge-bottoms, and over t’other side the beck, and Lord 
knows where. *Tisn’t the hens I blame, Billy; ’tis the ruffling 
master-bird, with his tail spread like a silly peacock’s. Pen him in 
we will, Billy—and, if he breaks his neck in the wire-netting, so 
much the better for all sides.’ 

It was rarely that David allowed himself so stormy an out- 
break. Had he taken his wooing in this fashion two weeks and a 
day ago in the farmyard of Good Intent, breaking down the 
barriers of diffidence—Priscilla’s and his own—there might have 
been a different life-tale for David the Smith. 

‘ Te-he !’ chuckled Billy the Fool, shambling toward the smithy. 
‘*Twould be a rare game to pen in the turkey-cock. Gobble-gobble 
di-gobble he goes, whenever he comes across the likes o’ me, and 
his wattle goes red as the floor, David, when a man’s been killing 
cow. Ay, I’ll blow the bellows for ye, David the Smith, if so ye’re 
going to prison-up yond old, prideful devil.’ 

‘Soothes a body’s temper,’ muttered David, after he had been 
at work for half-an-hour—thrusting the pine-posts into the blaze, 
turning them about, taking them away when the pointed ends were 
charred sufficiently, while Billy the Fool played contentedly and 
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hard with the bellows. “God knows I’d like to see Priscilla happy, 
with me or another man ; but Reuben Gaunt sticks in my gizzard 
like a fish-bone.’ He laughed quietly, for he always sought from 
humour an antidote against the storm-winds of life. ‘ Suits 
me, seemingly,’ he said to himself, ‘to be fair mad with a man ; 
for work takes the tetchy humours out of ye, and work pays ye 
afterwards.’ 

Could David have left his forge more often, in order to seek 
Priscilla’s company—and he was well-found already in the bread- 
and-cheese of life, and knew that there were savings of the years 
behind him—could David have understood that a maid, if you love 
her and she chances to love you, needs wooing with a desperate 
seriousness and a desperate gaiety—he would have been less in- 
terested to-day in the making of charred posts wherewith to furnish 
forth John Hirst’s turkey-pen. 

Priscilla, meanwhile, was wandering up the bridle-track with 
Reuben Gaunt, and the little, plain-featured man with the wild 
eyes was talking to her—talk being his prime work in life—and 
telling her of the countries he had seen, the busy streets, the things 
remote from Garth’s quiet high road, and Garth’s quiet hill-slopes 
where the work of farming life was done. 

Like cloud-land drifting before a merry wind, the old life went 
receding from Priscilla of the Good Intent. The street of Garth 
grew dull; the singing of a farm-hand, as he strode up the hilly 
field in front of them, was so much noise in a rustic bauble-shop. 
Reuben Gaunt’s plain face, his little body, receded too, and only 
his wild eyes were left—the eyes that looked into hers and 
reflected, so she thought, the world beyond Garth village. 

Billy the Fool, had he been in this quiet lane, would have been 
finding the first wild strawberry bloom, or another blackbird’s nest ; 
but Priscilla, who had loved such things aforetime, was looking far 
beyond them now. 

‘You had seen so many countries, and there were more to see. 
Yet you return to Garth,’ said Priscilla suddenly. 

They had halted at the gate that opened on the field-track 
to Good Intent, and the girl was leaning with her arms upon the top- 
most bar. The long and quiet glance she gave her companion was 
childish in its wonderment. 

*Yes—to stay, I doubt. “Tis free and pleasant to go roam- 
ing; but a man grows tired of earning his bread as best he can. 
T’ve been a jockey, a trainer, a gold-miner—a publican, Lord help 
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me, for one whole year—and all seemed to leave me as poor as it 
found me, Priscilla.’ 

It was a little sign of the new days, but a clear one, that the 
girl’s pride was content with his half-tender, half-easy use of her 
name. She did not call him Mr. Gaunt, but avoided any name 
when speaking to him. 

‘But you had the life—the life.” Her voice was almost 
passionate. ‘ You did not see the same hills every day, and chum 
the butter whenever Thursday came, and milk the cattle o’ nights 
and mornings, from winter’s end to spring’s beginning.” 

‘No, Cilla—yet, somehow, when the old folk died and left 
me Marshlands, and word came to me that the snug property was 
mine, I longed for the home-fields—longed to settle down.’ 

Reuben was sincere in this, so far as his temperament allowed 
him to be sincere in anything. He was glad to be home again, glad 
to revisit nooks and corners which he had known in boyhood. Even 
the wanderers need their rest sometimes, and this man with the 
queer, wild eyes was fonder of Garth village than he had ever known. 

‘I must take a wife, Priscilla, now that I have something to 
keep her on,’ he went on, leaning against the gate-post and strok- 
ing his upper lip. ‘ Marshlands will never thrive unless it has a 
mistress.’ 

Priscilla looked straight in front of her, with a heedlessness 
that angered Gaunt. Keen-witted as he was, he should have 
known that Yeoman Hirst’s daughter was not one to be wooed 
at the end of two weeks and a day. 

‘ Yes, twill need a mistress,’ she said, indifferently. 

Her thoughts were all of the new lands that Gaunt had opened 
to her fancy, and she would have answered, had she been asked the 
reason of her interest in Reuben, that he was the bringer of stirring 
news, and heartsome news, into the round of her life at Garth. 

Gaunt was silent for awhile ; wooing had sped so easily with 
him in times past that contempt or opposition made him churlish, 
and he was ridding himself of his anger as best he might. 

‘Suppose you choose my wife for me, Cilla?’ he said, with 
would-be playfulness. ‘ Fair or dark is she, and can she manage & 
dairy and a roomy house ?’ 

‘I had not thought of it,’ said Priscilla, turning her candid 
eyes on him again. ‘Tis for you to settle such grave questions, 
I should think.’ 

Her laughter hurt him afresh ; and, while he was seeking for 4 
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way to meet rebuffs he little liked, John Hirst came up the road. 
Hirst was not one to scowl at any time; but his thick brows came 
together when he reached the top of the rise and saw these two 
together. 

‘Crossing homeward by the fields, Priscilla?’ he cried, in a 
yoice that startled them like thunder out of a tranquil sky. ‘ Well, 
so am I, and we’ll just gang together, lassie.’ 

‘Morning, Mr. Hirst,’ said Gaunt, soon as he had recovered 
from his surprise. 

‘Morning, Mr. Gaunt,’ answered the other gruffly, opening the 

te. ‘Come, Priscilla—we’ll go arm in arm, as your mother came 
from kirk with me more years ago than I remember.’ 

Priscilla felt a big hand grasp her arm, and found herself, with 
no time for a good-bye to Reuben, moving quickly up the field-path 
at her father’s side. 

‘Well ? ’ said the farmer, presently. 

Priscilla did not answer, but released her arm, and set a little 
distance between them as they crossed the fields. She was angered 
that her father had shown discourtesy—a thing uncommon with him 
—to the man who had laid strange, vivid colours on the palette of 
her fancy. 

‘Oh, you’re out of temper with your dad,’ said Hirst, a big 
laugh forcing its way, willy-nilly, through all his disquiet. ‘So 
was your mother, over and over again, before I brought her safely to 
kirk, Hearken to me, little lass. Oldish men are foolish men, 
they say, and forget their youth ; but Billy the Fool talks wonder- 
ful sense, just time and time, so I may do it with safety, eh ?’ 

He halted to stroke the flanks of the roan cow which David 
the Smith had lately saved, then stole a look at his daughter’s 
face, and found rebellion there. 

‘Tis as old as the hills, lass, this tale of what to do, and what 
not to do,’ he went on, his voice quite gentle on the sudden. ‘ Two 
folk leaning over a gate—a lad and a lass—and no harm done, 
may be. Did it myself, when your mother was slim as you and I 
was courting her. But ye want the right lad and the right lass, 
Priscilla, for that sort of gate-over-leaning.’ 

Priscilla was no want-wit, and the years had taught her that 
Yeoman Hirst could never so subdue his voice unless he were deeply 
moved. 

‘Father, ’tis so perplexing,’ she said, taking his arm again 
in obedience to a friendship that was like no other in Garth village, 
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save that between the blacksmith and his crony. ‘I do not like 
to see you disdain Reuben Gaunt.’ 

* And why, if I might ask ?’ 

‘Because there’s something bigger than Garth and its grey 
street.’ 

‘Something lesser, too, I reckon. Go on, lassie. I felt the 
same myself once, and tried t’other thing, and came back in great 
content to Garth. I once——’ 

‘The world beyond, father!’ she broke in, with one of those 
passionate gusts that were apt to surprise folk who thought her 
even-tempered and reserved. 

‘ Ay—a small world, Priscilla,’ chuckled John Hirst. 

‘Yet you longed for it once—father, you know how we have 
sat on Sabbath evenings in the brink-fields, and watched the sun go 
down, and played at seeing lakes and rivers and steep mountains in 
the clouds. ’Tis the same with me now. Reuben Gaunt has talked 
of strange cities, strange countries, lying out beyond the cloud- 
line yonder—and, oh, I want to get to them !’ 

‘Reuben Gaunt would talk that sort of trash!’ said Hirst, the 
strength and the stubbornness of the man showing plainly. ‘A 
here to-day and gone to-morrow man, is Reuben, lass, whether ye 
like to hear me say it or no. Cities and countries are there, over 
beyond where Sharprise cuts the sky? Well, then, they’re men 
and women in them, and men and women have been much the same 
since Adam’s time, I take it, save for tricks of speech and wearing- 
gear. You’d find naught different to Garth, Priscilla—but ye'd 
miss the homely hills, and the clover-fields, and the look of Eller 
Brook when spring is painting both banks yellow.’ 

Priscilla, because in her heart of hearts she was disposed to 
think her father right, was bent all the more, in her present mood, 
on being out of sympathy with him. 

‘I should like to see them—should like to judge for myself, 
father, as you and Reuben Gaunt have done.’ 

John Hirst had said his say, and now was minded to smooth the 
rough edges, as good-tempered men are apt to be when they have 
hurt a woman. 

‘And shall do, then,’ he said, drawing her to him. * Only 
choose a likelier comrade for the journey, lass, when the time comes 
for leaving Good Intent.’ 

They had reached the hedge which Hirst and his men had been 
laying on the morning when Reuben Gaunt had come afresh into 
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Priscilla’s life. Trim and low it stretched, the strokes of the bill- 
hook showing yellow between the green, primal budding of the 
thorns. 

‘Good work, yond, though I say it myself,’ muttered Farmer 
Hirst. 

‘Yes, good work, father,’ the girl answered absently. 

She was not thinking of the thorn-hedge. Her father’s ‘ Choose 
a likelier comrade for the journey,’ meant in all kindliness and 
desire to warn her, had cleared her outlook suddenly. Reuben 
Gaunt had looked love enough in these two weeks to have lasted 
another man a year, but she had disdained to acknowledge the 
meaning of his glances. Priscilla—even to herself—seldom lost 
that habit of drawing maiden skirts away from men when they 
showed a disposition to intrude ; but this morning she was forced to 
see the matter in its true perspective. Words dropped by Reuben, 
asif haphazard, recurred to her. He was no longer the scarcely-seen 
interpreter of worlds beyond her reach ; he grew on the sudden to 
be the man who had seen these lands beyond, and she wondered if 
that wild look in his eyes were the mirror of something gallant and 
good to look upon. 

The girl was so silent and so grave that her father twitted her 
good-naturedly. ‘ Day-dreams, eh, lassie? They come in spring, 
I’ve noticed—ay, even to grizzled elders like myself.’ 

‘Day-dreams, or day-realities—I scarce know which, father,’ 
she answered. 

Reuben Gaunt, meanwhile, was smarting under a sense of foolish- 
ness, Priscilla had laughed at him. The farmer had sent him 
about his business as if he were a hind. 

‘I get queer welcomes in this Garth,’ he said, watching father 
and daughter move up the fields. ‘’T'would seem it’s naught at 
all to own Garth’s biggest house and richest lands. Garth is a 
bit like Billy the Fool—likes or dislikes at sight, and always did, 
however good a man’s coat is.’ 

Reuben was admitting unconsciously that his experience of the 
bigger world had led him to expect a welcome according to his 
station. He turned fretfully to return across the fields—in all 
his movements and his way of taking life he suggested something of 
a child’s perverseness, as if his body had aged and left his soul 
behind in the race of life. 

He halted when he came to the first stile. His pride was 
smarting ; his love for Priscilla—which touched already the random 
18—2 
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good in him—was rendered barren for the moment by that one 
girl’s laugh of hers. Small wonder that this man—who, after all, 
was as God made him, and therefore to be pitied somewhat—had 
never caught the fancy of the forthright villagers of Garth. He 
was too big in his own eyes, too eager to see insult where only friendly 
raillery was meant; too heedless of the truth that the right word 
at the one right moment is more than lands and raiment. Reuben 
could not stand against a real insult, such as Farmer Hirst had 
given him just now ; and he sat on the stile and nursed his wrath, 
and, like his namesake, he was unstable as the wind. 

He watched the patient fields, where the sunlight glistened on 
the clean, new blades of grass. Far up the pastures, a glint of 
limestone caught the sun and showed a track which, years ago, before 
he left Garth village, had been a wooing-trail for him. 

‘Tl go and see Ghyll Farm again,’ he said, getting down 
from the stile. 

It was one of the big moments of Gaunt’s life, had he but known 
it. Yet he seemed to guess as little of it as the wind which, like 
himself, was turned by any hill that met it in its passage. He 
crossed the high road, and climbed the further stile, and went up the 
track that led him to Ghyll Farm; and he whistled as he went, and 
moved with an eager step which folk, less versed in the ways of 
Reuben than the villagers of Garth, would have thought full of 
purpose. 

The farm stood high up on the rise where the pasture-fields 
ran into the moor and lost themselves, and Reuben, seeing the 
rough, black outline of it a half-mile ahead, began to think of other 
days. 
As if in answer to his thoughts, a big, strapping lass came up 
from the shallow dingle that cut the moor in two. She carried 4 
basket of eggs on her arm, and she moved with a lithe, free swing 
that was almost insolent in its strength. 

Gaunt forgot Priscilla, forgot her father’s insult. The worse 
man in him stepped forth, triumphant and uncaring as the girl who 
came to meet him. 

‘Why, ’tis you, Peggy ?’ said Gaunt, touching his cap, but not 
lifting it with the flourish which exasperated David the Smith. 

‘Seems so, Reuben,’ she answered, setting down her basket‘and 
standing with a hand on either shapely hip. 

It was not easy to read the look in Peggy’s face. There was 
derision, and rosy pleasure at the meeting, and defiance ; and Reuben 
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was daunted a little, for he liked women to go easily upon the 
rein. 
‘T’m home again, you see,’ he said, awkwardly. 

‘Seems so. I heard you were back two weeks ago, and fancied 
you were over-proud these days to visit Peggy Mathewson. Got 
a fine house of your own, and what not, now your folk are dead ?’ 

‘I used not to be over-proud to visit you,’ said Reuben, his 
eyes catching fire at hers. 

‘Well, no. But that was years ago, and you were always light 
to come and go, Reuben. D’ye remember that you left without 
a good-bye said ? ’ she went on, the grievance of five years coming 
out with sudden bitterness. ‘ Mother talked to ye, Reuben Gaunt— 
would have thrashed you, I believe, but for your luck—mother is 
strong as a man to this day, and that’s more than you will ever be.’ 

Reuben’s face was like a dog’s when he has done amiss, and 
knows it, and tries to make you understand that he isinnocent. Of 
all the welcomes he had found in Garth, this was the sharpest and 
most tantalising. 

‘Had my folk to think of, Peggy. “Twould have broken 
father’s heart—— ’ 

‘Oh, ay!’ The girl was fine in the strength with which she 
treated Reuben Gaunt. ‘ You always had somebody’s heart to 
think of, Reuben, when you wanted to run wide and free from 
trouble. What of me, lad, left here to think of things ? ’ 

“You're looking bonnier for the trouble, Peggy, left here or 
not.’ 

‘Old trick o’ yours, Reuben. Your arm was ever lithe to slip 
about a lass’s waist, and your tongue to grasp a lie.’ 

They looked at each other, and Priscilla of the Good Intent 
was far away from Reuben. 

‘Could slip an arm about your waist this minute, Peggy.’ 

‘ Doubtless—if I’d let you.’ 

She stood away from him, alert, secure, yet with a careless 
touch of invitation in her glance. 

‘ What is your errand, Peggy ?’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘Tm taking a sitting of eggs to Hill End Farm. Folk fight 
rather shy of mother and me, Reuben, but they seem to know 
where to come when they want a clutch of Black Minorca eggs.’ 

He fell into step beside her, and Peggy only shrugged her 
shoulders. It was natural, and like old times, that Gaunt should 
ask no leave. 
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‘Carrying my eggs all in one basket,’ she said, by and by, 
after he had helped her over a clumsy stile. ‘ Always did, Reuben, 
if ye call to mind. ’Tis a failing of the Mathewsons, I’ve heard 
tell. They don’t look to see if the basket is strong and well. 
found—they just take a daft fancy to the look on ’t, and pop the 
whole clutch in.’ 

‘I’m here in Garth to be sneered at,’ said Gaunt, with sudden 
passion. ‘I knew it after the first day or two, Peggy, but I'd 
looked for something different from you.’ 

‘You're always like yourself, Reuben.’ The girl looked at 
him with a quiet, impersonal surprise that was almost pity. ‘ You'd 
pour honey into one ear and trust it to run out safely at the other. 
I’m the only lass in the world to ye, eh? Those will-o’-wispish 
eyes of yours are saying it. Yet honey stays sometimes; anda 
lass goes on eating it, and finds the taste on *t sweet.’ 

Reuben Gaunt took the basket from her arm and set it down; 
and then he grasped her hands and stood facing her. There wasa 
suddenness and fire about him that the girl liked to see—as she 
would have liked to find the withies of her egg-basket not quite 
so slender as they seemed. 


‘Peggy, I’d thought to find a welcome here at Garth. There’s 
a damned conspiracy against me, and yet I came home again with 
soft and quiet thoughts enough, God knows. You’ve failed me, 


too.’ 


* You did not seek me out, Reuben, till you were tired of better 
folk.’ 

‘More fool I, then, Peggy.’ 

‘It takes you a fortnight to tire, I remember, and two weeks 
chasing other game, and then you're back again.’ 

The girl laughed suddenly. To know a man to the core of him 
and find him wanting, and yet to be weak in his hands when he 
returns—it is a plight which brings women to the borderland where 
tears meet laughter. And tears are apt to conquer in such a case, 
though laughter is the safe, abiding road. 

Across the ages came the call to the girl’s heart—‘ As a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wing.’ She heard the voice. She 
was stronger than Reuben Gaunt, and knew it, and her pity lay about 
him like a mother-wing. 

‘Come close and hither, Reuben. There’s naught else will do 
for ye, *twould seem,’ she said. 

‘Tis five years since I kissed ye, Peggy,’ he said by and by. 
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‘Ay,’ she answered, with a weariness that shamed her big, 
straight body. ‘Ay, Reuben. We’re as we are made, I reckon, 
and ye and me are equal fools, each in our own way.’ 

She picked up her basket, and they went along the quiet fields 
together. The grass was growing under their feet, and a lark was 
singing to the sun. There was no hint, from lark or greening 
pastures, that this narrow sheep-track which they followed was 
leading two folk into idleness. 


CHAPTER IV. 


UNREST. 


TxoucH spring blew warm and soft from the west and Garth 
village saw its trim, quiet gardens blossom out to welcome the 
young summer, there was unrest about, as if an east wind blew. 

Neighbours passed the time of day together, and farmers from 
the hills came down and stayed to ask if this God’s weather-time 
would last. 

‘ Likely not,’ was the answer always. 

‘ Ay, likely not,’ the farmers would agree, though their whole- 
some, wind-blown faces suggested a more friendly outlook even on 
the weather. 

*Ye’re looking glum-like, misters,’ said Billy the Fool, stepping 
up one morning to a group of them who stood chatting in Garth. 
It was a week after Reuben Gaunt had walked across the fields with 
Peggy Mathewson. 

They were not aware of any special gloom, but began to think 
it must be true if Billy said so. 

‘And I'll tell ye why,’ went on the Fool imperturbably. ‘ Te-he! 
I'll tell ye why, ye wise farm-folk. Simple and fain to play am I ; 
but I think a lot, just whiles and whiles, and Billy can answer 
riddles when more sensible-like folk seem bothered.’ 

These farmer-folk, who could guide a plough, turned all to 
Billy the Fool, who could not guide his own reason. They waited 
for him to tell the cause of their ailment—an ailment of his own 
discovering, not of theirs—as if he had been the village doctor or 
the village parson, or something more practical than either; and 
Billy, finding himself the hero of this springtime gathering in 
Garth village, laughed vacantly. 

‘Tell ye the answer to yond riddle in a brace of shakes, farmers 
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all. Easy as tumbling off a wall; but ye wise folk look down- 
wards when ye see a stone fence, and wonder how ye'll light, 
Shameful poor thing to wonder how you're going to fall off a wall. 
Never did think o’ the matter myself. Just climbs up, and drops 
soft-like down, does Billy, and finds himself on t’other side some- 
how.’ 

‘ Ay, ye’re plump enough to fall soft, Billy the Fool,’ laughed a 
red-cheeked farmer. 

It was curious to see his brethren check the unruly speaker 
with nods and murmurs; they were men, for the most part, who 
had seen the frosts of April come to nip the April buds, and there- 
fore they were superstitious. It boded ill to laugh at Billy the 
Fool when he wore the look he did just now, for to them all naturals 
were ‘ wise.’ 

‘Tell us, Billy,’ said a grey old man coaxingly, as if he held a 
baby in his arms. 

* Well, now, I will, seeing ye put it that way.’ The natural’s 
placid smile roved from one to another of the group. ‘Could 
tell ye in a twinkling, farmer-folk, if I were minded to.’ 

‘Tuts, thou’rt minded to,’ said the grey old man, coaxing still. 
‘ Ye can tell us how the weather sits, and where the first nest goes 
a-building—surely ye can tell us what’s the matter with Garth 
village ? ’ 

‘ Ay, I could tell ye,’ said Billy the Fool, his slow smile spreading 
like quiet sunshine on them all. ‘’Tis Reuben Gaunt ails Garth. 
Don’t need the likes 0’ he, misters ; he’s, as ye might say, a cuckoo 
in the wrong nest.’ 

The men looked at one another. Billy the interpreter had put 
into words for them a vague unrest that had been with them during 
these past weeks. It was not that they bore Gaunt of Marshlands 
ill-will ; they were too forthright and too clean of habit to harbour 
malice. It was rather that they all felt as if the grey village was 
itself no longer; they had remembered Gaunt’s record before he 
left them, and the peace that followed his long wanderings abroad. 
And now, at a word from Billy, they understood these matters. 

‘Hadn’t ye thought of it afore?’ asked Billy, his lazy eyes 
as full of laughter as a moorland pool when April breezes sport 
across it. ‘ Knew it myself the first day I clapped een on Reuben 
Gaunt. Te-he/ Ye’re fearful wise and terrible hard in the head- 
piece, misters, but ’tis soft Billy has to guide ye time and time.’ 

‘ We'll give you credit for it too,’ muttered the grey old man. 
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‘Never had money myself—not to speak of,’ he said, with a 
tranquil chuckle. ‘ Spoils folk’s lives and bothers ’em, does money, 
so I’ve heard tell. Cannot lie under a hedgerow on June nights 
and hear the birds a-twittering them to sleep. Must be prisoned 
in a great big bed, must folks wi’ money, and have a great big roof 
sitting down on them. Not for Billy the Fool, thank ye, that 
sort o’ smothered life! But there’s summat else, misters. Ye 
who’ve got money, like, might do a service to Garth village.’ 

‘ Ay, and how, if a body might ask ? ’ said a kindly farmer. 

‘Well now, ye might take your shovels and a big sack, each of 
ye, and ye might spade your money into t’ sack.’ 

A friendly smile passed from one to another of the farmers. 
Billy the Dreamer had stepped in front of Billy the Wise Fool, and 
they waited for a jest. There wasa fine, free suggestion of untold 
wealth about the lad’s talk of a shovel and a sack that appealed 
to their humour. For they had tended, all of them, the niggard 
fields. 

‘Then ye’d bring your sacks o’ gold,’ went on the natural— 
his face was so solemn and so sly that none could guess whether or 
not he knew that he was jesting—‘ and ye’d pour your gold out 
right along the roadway here, and Reuben Gaunt would never see 
that the daffy-down-dillies were fuller of sunshine than the gold 
that strewed Garth Street.’ 

‘To be sure he wouldn’t,’ said the grey old man. His tone 
suggested the quietness of a man who sees a moorland trout 
spreading dark fins in a pool, and moves warily to tickle him out 
on to the bank. 

‘Ye see,’ went on Billy, with his inscrutable, large air, ‘ ye see, 
ye might put it to him this way. ‘“ Reuben Gaunt,” ye’d say— 
or “ Mister Reuben Gaunt,” seeing he owns land—“ silly boy Gaunt,”’ 
ye'd say, “just look ye at all this shovelled gold that lines Garth 
street.”” And he’d answer, “‘ What o’ that?” And ye’d answer 
back, “Silly boy Gaunt,” ye’d say, “there’s a line of gold from 

here to Elm Tree Inn. *Tis yours for asking,” ye’d say, “ granted 
a one thing. Oh, ay, ’tis yours for sure, granted ye do one 
t ; g! 999 . 

‘And what’s that one thing, Billy the Wise Fool ?’ rapped out 
the grey-haired farmer. 

‘Why, that he’d quit Garth and take the gold along with him. 
Never would miss gold and Reuben Gaunt myself. What say 
ye, misters? Billy the Fool’s a child, but somehow, as a chap 
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might say, his head is screwed on right foremost way. Give him 
your gold, say I, and shift him out o’ Garth.’ 

A great laugh went up. These farmers, not greedy of money 
by nature, but fond of it, as most north-born people are, saw the 
slow humour of that trail of gold which ended at the Elm Tree Inn, 

* And what when Reuben Gaunt had quitted, Billy ? ’ asked one, 

Billy the Fool took out a black and antique pipe before replying, 
There were half a dozen pouches waiting for him on the instant, 
and he filled from the first offered—Priscilla’s father’s, as it chanced 
—and borrowed a match. Billy the Fool was always borrowing 
from his neighbours, and thrived on it. 

‘Weill, look ye here, neighbour-folk,’ he said, puffing long 
trails of smoke into the sunlit quiet of Garth. ‘I reckon there’d 
be ease of heart, and spring a-coming in, when Reuben Gaunt had 
left us. Don’t know myself, misters, but that’s what Billy the 
Fool has to say to ye wise folk.’ 

They left him by and by, one or two of them patting him affec- 
tionately on the shoulder, and went down the street in twos and 
threes. It chanced to be market-day in Shepston, and the farmers 
were riding or walking in, as any dweller on the fells could have 
told, seeing so many of them in Garth street at this hour of a 
busy springtime morning. 

‘Slow and wise is Billy,’ said one to the other as they walked 
between the limestone wall on one hand, the budding hedgerow on 
the other. 

‘Ay, knows a lot. Only lacks the trick o’ letting out all he 
knows, or we’d be wiser, Daniel, us folk in Garth.’ 

Billy the Fool meanwhile leaned placidly against the grind- 
stone which stood at the road-edge just this side of Widow Lister's 
cottage. Out of work the grindstone had been}these many 
years, and the lichens gave it a mellow dignity such as sits on old 
men after their labour is done, and well done, and the resting-time 
has come. Perhaps, if you had asked the lovers of Garth village 
to name their friendliest landmark, they would have said at once, 
‘Why, th’ old grindstone. Have leaned against it many a time, 
and talked right good sense the while on summer’s evenings.’ 

Billy was not talking now. One could not have said whether 
he were thinking even, so imperturbably he watched the smoke 
from his pipe curl up into the blue and tranquil air. Yet, just as 
he had been the interpreter of Garth’s unrest not long ago, he was 
the interpreter of spring just now. Like some primeval dweller 
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in the green forests of a younger world, Billy the Fool looked out 
atnature, and watched the seasons pass him, and knew that weather 
and fresh air were relatives of his. They pitied him in Garth, as 
having no kin; but Billy the Fool, had he found words at any 
time in which to speak of it, could have told them, with that 
sudden, easy laugh of his, that he had a mother and sister-folk and 
brothers. 

‘Might as well be wending down-street way,’ he said at last, 
shaking himself as he stood upright and knocking out the ashes 
from his pipe. ‘Terrible lad to smoke is Billy, and I feel the 
need of another pipeful, as a chap might say. Will go and sit on 
seat, I, under the old elm tree, and happen a body’s body might 
come along and offer me a fill.’ 

The big tree in the roadway, fronting the inn to which it gave 
its name, was browning fast, in token of green leaves to come. 
The wide circle of the street here, where three roads met, was 
shimmering in the sunshine as if new-washed and wholesome. 

‘Terrible fond of a seat is this plump lad,’ murmured Billy, 
sinking carefully into the oaken bench that circled the great elm. 
He sat there, empty pipe in mouth, and he watched young 


April glow upon the inn-front and the further hills behind. 


Great faith had Billy the Fool, and therefore great tranquillity ; 
and, though he hungered for another pipe, he sat beneath the elm 
tree, as if tobacco fell, as dew falls, from the skies of eventide. 

As he waited, noting lazily for the twentieth time that the 
wagtails had returned to Garth and were dusting themselves in the 
roadway, Reuben Gaunt came down the street. The natural saw 
him—scented him rather, so it seemed—a hundred yards away ; 
and he shifted the empty pipe from one corner of his mouth to the 
other, and gripped it with his teeth. 

“Hallo, Billy, give you good-day!’ said Gaunt, as he came 
nearer. It was Reuben’s way at all times to conciliate a fool, if 
he were strong and liable to play Fool’s-Day jests with a man by 
dropping him into a nettle-bed. ‘Give you good-day, Billy. An 
empty pipe, eh? Well, I’ve a full pouch at your service.’ 

Billy yearned for another fill and another borrowed match 
wherewith to light it; and they thought him weak of will in Garth, 
but now he looked over and beyond the tempter. 

‘Thank ye, no. I’ve smoked enough for a daft boy’s head- 
piece to withstand that same,’ he said, with the courtesy which 
seldom failed him. ‘I be looking at the springtime gathering 
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over Garth, Mr. Gaunt, and I do seem, as a witless chap might say, 
to have scant thought for baccy.’ 

* But a right good brew of ale?’ suggested Gaunt, nodding at 
the grey and newly pointed front of the Elm Tree Inn. Like a 
child, Reuben was always most eager to have his way when he 
was thwarted. ‘A right good brew of ale, Billy? You like it, so 
they say, and have a head to stand it, too.’ 

A second and an equal temptation came to Billy the Fool. 
He was silent for awhile, and turned the matter round about in that 
queer mind of his. 

‘Thank ye, no, Mr. Gaunt,’ he said at last, with desperate 
sobriety. ‘I’m busy as can be with thinking o’ Miss Good Intent. 
She wouldn’t like to see either of us drinking ale at this hour of 
a spring morning.’ 

‘Give you good-day again, Billy the Fool,’ said Gaunt, his 
little sense of humour leaving him. 

‘Ay, glad to give ye good-day,’ answered Billy, and watched 
Gaunt follow the line of the grey street. 

Billy the Fool sat on beneath the elm tree and hoped for 
better things than Reuben Gaunt could ever bring him. Yet he 
looked wistfully from time to time, first at the inn-front, then at 
his pipe. 

‘They’re heartsome matters, now, are a half-pint of beer and 
a pipe o’ baccy. Ye’d own to yourself, Billy—now, wouldn’t ye ?— 
that they were heartsome matters,’ he murmured. 

Reuben Gaunt, meanwhile, had turned up the lane that led to 
Good Intent. He knew that John Hirst would be at Shepston 
market, and was sure therefore of his welcome at the farm. He 
did not get as far as the house, however, for Priscilla was standing 
in the homecroft as he came through the stile. From sheer frolic 
she had donned a sun-bonnet, pretending that this April sunshine 
was over-warm to bear uncovered. The bonnet was pink, and her 
simple gown was lavender-blue, and she looked, to Gaunt’s eyes, 
the trimmest and the bonniest maid that he had seen in all his 
travels. 

She was feeding a noisy multitude of hens and turkeys, and it 
was pleasant to see how carefully the bigger birds refrained from 
stealing from the fowls—nay, left the tit-bits to them often, and 
showed altogether the behaviour of a big, good-tempered dog 
towards a small and fussy one. 

It was the turkey-cock that first warned Priscilla of Gaunt’s 
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approach. The ‘ prideful devil,’ as Billy the Fool had called him, 

was proving his right to the title in good earnest. His tail was 
spread, his wattle grew and grew until the head of him was crimson 
as a wild-rose berry when autumn’s sunshine lights the hedgerows. 
He made towards Gaunt, moreover, with little steps that in their 
fretfulness and self-importance suggested comedy. 

Priscilla turned to learn the reason of this outbreak, and her 
eyes met Reuben’s. A delicate flush and a look of pleasure in the 
girl’s candid face was Gaunt’s welcome—a greeting which John 
Hirst would have understood had he been there. 

*Good-day,’ she said sedately, and turned to feed her birds 
again. 

Gaunt laughed bitterly. 

‘Do you see the turkey-cock’s welcome, Cilla? All the male 
folk of Garth seem out of humour with me somehow.’ 

It was another sign of the new days which Reuben had ushered 
into Garth—one of those signs which are no bigger than a cloud 
the size of a man’s hand—that Priscilla of the Good Intent did 
not resent the shortened name which few but her father had been 
privileged to use till now. 

‘You are out of heart with life,’ she said, scattering the last of 
the food abroad and turning to meet his glance again. 

‘Nay, life’s out of heart with me, Cilla. They seem to think 
I’m lying, these Garth folk, when I tell them I’d be glad to be here 
again among the old home-fields, if only they would let me.’ 

The man was sincere. It was a dangerous gift of his, this habit 
of speaking what was truth for the moment, though it had no 
quality of strength and purpose behind it. 

It was a dangerous gift of his, too, that women were compelled, 
when near him, to feel an odd, protective instinct. Peggy 
Mathewson had felt the motherhood of life rise up and cloud her 
judgment as she walked with Reuben a week ago through the 
sunlit fields; and now Priscilla of the Good Intent felt pity’s 
strength awake. 

‘°Tis a bad habit,’ she said, moving a little closer to him, ‘ this 
being out of heart with life, Reuben ’—forgetting that she had 
vowed to call him Mr. Gaunt perpetually. ‘There’s enough and 
to spare of gladness, and we must just search for it when times 
fare ill. Shame on you, to go whimpering like a child when spring 
is flooding all the countryside ! ’ 

She was not thinking for the moment of those fairy seas and 
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lands which Gaunt had painted for her. In this quiet field, with 
the turkeys and the fowls about her, she was answering the prime 
instinct of all human life—to better a sad man’s outlook on the 
world by spoken word, and, if need were, by that touch of hand on 
hand which she had disdained. 

‘Cilla,’ said Gaunt, his face a man’s at last, because for his 
little moment he had gripped hold of love. ‘Cilla, you're the 
sunlight and the joy of life to me. Have you never thought of 
wedlock ? ’ 

The girl withdrew and put a hand to her skirt of lavender-blue 
as if by instinct, and looked at the distant hills. 

‘I seldom think of it,’ she answered crisply. ‘The spring and 
the needs of the feathered flock are enough for me.’ 

‘ Are they, Cilla? What of the beyond lands—or was I dream- 
ing when you said you’d like to see them ? ’ 

Priscilla only smiled with the dainty aloofness which angered 
Reuben and enticed him. 

‘°*Tis April,’ she said, ‘and I’m entitled to my whimsies, like 
the weather. Besides, I met Billy the Fool in the lane yestreen, 
and he was showing other pictures to me. Nay, do not frown, 
Reuben,’ she broke off, not guessing that Billy’s name was un- 
welcome to the other on more counts than one. ‘ He knows the 
hedgerows and the fields so well, and he showed me things as old 
as the hills—things new and wonderful each spring-—things that 
come to you again each year, Reuben, with a surprise that seems 
each year to grow fresher and more eager.’ 

‘And what did he show you, Cilla ? ’ asked the other jealously, 
turning to cry ‘ Gobble-di-gobble-di-gobble’ to the turkey-cock, 
and provoking a hot answer. 

‘The first wild-strawberry bloom, the first throstle’s nest, the 
first April look of Sharprise Hill when the sun slants on it through 
the clouds that mean no harm. Your foreign lands grow misty, 
Reuben, somehow, and I love Garth village once again. Billy the 
Fool had ever that trick—to make you wise in spite of yourself.’ 

Reuben paced up and down in a restless way he had ; then he 
stopped and looked at Priscilla of the Good Intent, and in his eyes 
there was the mischief of a partial truth. 

‘Those beyond-places will haunt you, Cilla, all the same, and I 
could take you to them.’ 

The girl was silent for awhile, and then she drew her lavender- 
blue skirt more closely round her. 
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‘ Ay, so you could ; but, Reuben, I prefer to stay at Garth with 
father. I’ve enough to do in a day, and am happy init. Hark, ye! 
The throstle yonder is singing his throat dry. Did you ever hear 
sweeter music, Reuben ? ’ 

On the bench that fronted Elm Tree Inn sat Billy the Fool 
meanwhile. He had waited, with his inimitable faith and patience, 
for a fill of tobacco and a half-pint of ale to drop from the skies ; 
and his faith had been fulfilled, for down the road from his forge 
came David the Smith. 

‘Looking sulky-like,’ said David, laying his bag of tools beside 
his crony and sitting near to him. 

‘Nay, not I. I never look sulky, David. °Tis not good for 
this right wholesome world to look sulky,’ said Billy the Fool. 
‘I was thinking, David, and thinking makes a daft-witted chap 
have fearsome aches and pains in his inward parts, as a daft-witted 


chap might say.’ 

David the Smith gave out his big, rolling laugh as he clapped 
Billy on the back. 

‘Guess what’s a-going wrong with thee, laddikins. Empty 
pipe, I see.’ 


‘Ay. And I’m empty o’ matches too,’ said Billy, his face like 
Sharprise Hill with the April look on it. 

‘Empty in the low-ward parts, moreover,’ he added, after he 
had filled his rakish pipe and lit it. ‘I’m terrible in need of a sup 
o summat, David. Reuben Gaunt came by this way awhile since 
and offered me what ye might call body-warmth, and I couldn’t 
seem to stomach it—nay, I couldn’t, David the Smith, not how 
he’d tried to pour it down my windpipe.’ 

‘Gaunt been down to the village to-day?’ snapped David. 
‘Pretends to be a farmer, yet doesn’t go on farmward shanks to 
Shepston market come Thursday every week.’ 

‘No, he wouldn’t,’ said the other slowly, as he pulled eagerly 
at his pipe. ‘Mister Reuben Gaunt is not by way of farming, as 
I look on and see ye busy folk a-farming, like. Does it for play, like 
Billy the Fool.’ 

David rarely lost his temper, and still more rarely did he seek 
expression for his feelings in strong language; but now he was 
silent for a moment, thinking of his love for Priscilla, fearing 
Gaunt’s love of her; and a sudden cry escaped him. 

‘Damn Reuben Gaunt, and the first day he set eyes on Garth 
again |’ he said. 
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*Shouldn’t swear, David the Smith,’ put in the other slyly, 
* Parson do say, whenever he stoops to talk to the likes o’ me, that 
folk who swear go to a fearful dry and over-warm spot. He's 
wiser than ye or me, is parson, David, and we should listen to him, 
we.’ 

‘Then he should tell us,’ responded David grimly, ‘ why deep- 
set troubles come to a man, Billy the Fool, without his earning them, 
and why a man must swear at times, or else do something worse,’ 

‘ Ay, *tis a terrible makeshift sort of a world—terrible make- 
shift, David the Smith ; but yet, in a manner of speaking and as a 
body might say, ye understand, it suits Billy the Fool right well. 
There’s always fields and hedgerows, eh ? ’ 

It was not till late, as Billy and he moved up the street toward 
his forge, that a strange fancy came to David Blake. He remem- 
bered, as a lad, the stir and gossip there had been in Garth nigh 
twenty years ago. :A company of strolling players had come to 
Garth, had played there to wondering rustics in the barn at the 
end of the village, and had gone their way—all save one, who 
stayed behind and found her way, late on a mirk and windy night, 
as far as Marshlands. She was found dead at the gate of the 
homestead on the morrow, and a year-old child was crying at her 
breast. None ever knew the rights of the tale; but old Gaunt of 
Marshlands was known as the wildest roysterer in the dale, and, 
though some disbelieved the story that the woman had come to 
him for help and that he had deliberately turned her back, to die 
in the rain and cold, yet all believed that Gaunt was father to the 
child. 

The child was Billy the Fool, adopted and well cared for by 
all Garth—a village bairn, the plaything and the property of all 
kindly folk. And Reuben Gaunt was the acknowledged son and 
heir to Marshlands. 

‘°Tis odd,’ muttered David the Smith often and often, as he 
worked at the anvil and glanced at Billy. For he remembered the 
consistent hatred shown by the natural toward Reuben Gaunt. 


(To be continued.) 
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